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NOTES ON THE SEASONS.—No. IT. 
By A NATuRALIST. 


SUMMER. 


Serine merges insensibly into Summer—as morning into the ful- 
ness of day; the precise line of «division is indeterminate, nor will 
either the Flora or the Fauna of our country assist us in drawing 
a rigid line of distinction. We may say, however, that we have 
fairly entered into the summer-portion of the year. But a short 
time since, and the meadows were like a carpet of gold, from the 
profusion of buttercups (Ranunculus), and the fruit-trees of the 
garden and orchard were in blossom, each in its order of succes- 
sion, the apple-tree closing the rear. A change has come over 
the scene. The general foliage has lost its sap-green and delicate 
tints, and now, more luxuriant in its fulness, has assumed a deeper 
and more decided tone. As we write, the white broom, the lilac, 
the horse-chestnut, the laburnum, the hawthorn, and the tulip-tree, 
are in blossom, and may be regarded as successors to the flowering 
trees and shrubs of spring. The rose, however, is scarcely yet in 
its glory; but a week will make a great difference, and the queen 
of flowers will then be the ornament of the garden. The rose, in 
its turn, will wither, and other flowers succeed, even to the depth 
of winter— 
“ So generations in their turn decay, 
So flourish these when those have pass’d away.” 


But flowers are not our theme—we leave them to the professed 
botanist—noticing them merely as, during our rambles, they 
enforce themselves upon our attention. 

It is summer fairly. Let us detail the observations made 
during a few excursions, not without introducing the reminiscences 
of other districts. 

A sail down the Thames to the Nore is not without interest. 
The day is warm, not a gull is to be seen on the upper portion of 
the river; but we observe several crows (Corvus corone, L.) 
imitating as far as possible the actions of the sea-gull. Each 
works alone, and for itself, sweeping with an easy undulating flight 
over the water, to which it descends, at intervals, so closely as 
almost to touch the surface with its wings, and thus to enable it to 
pick up any floating substance, which it may deem ‘acceptable as 
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food. Others are traversing the pebbly or even muddy margin of 
the river, uncovered at ebb-tide, evidently engaged in the labour 
of discovering whatever chance may throw in their way. This 
habit, in the case of the crow, is not noticed by Selby; but in 
speaking of its relative, the Royston or hooded crow (Corvus 
cornix), he observes, that these birds resort to the sea-shore, 
where they feed upon shell-fish, and substances thrown up by the 
tides. We may here add, that it was chiefly on the beach of 
the Essex margin of the river that these crows were to be 
observed. 

As we pass along, after leaving Gravesend, we may observe 
several boats engaged in the whitebait fishery, with which 
delicacy the taverns of Greenwich and Blackwall are now supplied 
in great abundance. During the summer this singular little fish 
(Clupea alba, Yarrell) is in full perfection. In March and April 
the first shoals of whitebait pass from the sea up the Thames; to 
these succeed others during the summer season, and the fishery 
lasts sometimes to the commencement of September. At this late 
period, specimens of the young fish of the year, four or five inches 
long, are then, as Mr. Yarrell informs us, not uncommon, but 
mixed with others of very small.size, as though the roe had con- 
tinued to be deposited throughout the summer; yet the parent 
fish are not caught, and are believed by the fishermen not to come 
higher up than the estuary, where, at this time of the year, nets, 
sufficiently small in the mesh to stop them, are not in use. 

The fine net used in the whitebait fishery is stretched at the 
entrance to an extent of about three feet square, whence it is 
carried out into the form of an elongated cone, which swims loose 
in the water. The fisherman’s boat is moored in the tideway, 
where the water is from twenty to thirty feet deep, and the net, 
with its wooden framework, is fixed to the side of the boat. The 
tail of the hose (or net), swimming loose, is from time to time 
handed into the boat, the end untied, and its contents taken out. 
The wooden frame forming the mouth of the net, does not dip 
more than four feet below the surface of the water, and, except an 
occasional straggling fish, the only small fry taken with the white- 
bait are various species of sticklebacks, and the common spotted 
goby. 

The farther the fishermen go down towards the mouth of the 
river, the sooner they begin to catch whitebait after the flood-tide 
has commenced. When fishing as high as Woolwich, the tide 
must have flowed from three to five hours, and the water become 
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sensibly brackish to the taste, before the whitebait will be found to 
make their appearance. ‘They return down the river with the first 
ebb-tide ; and various attempts to preserve them in well-boats, in 
pure fresh water, have uniformly failed. For this description of 
the mode of whitebait fishing in the Thames, we are indebted to 
Mr. Yarrell, who was the first naturalist to prove that this fish 
was a true and distinct species, and not the young of the shad 
(Clupea alosa, Donovan, Brit. Fish.), as had been formerly 
supposed, 

With the whitebait, shrimps, we may observe, are very 
frequently taken, though in far leas numbers than might be 
expected. The common shrimp is now in full season, and so is 
the lobster; and in both these crustaceans the females have the 
under surface loaded with ova or spawn. These ova are as yet 
small; but towards the close of summer, or even earlier, they 
become large, and, as it respects the female lobster, the flesh is 
then much deteriorated. 

As we approach the Nore, the seagulls become numerous ; 
nothing can exceed the gracefulness of their aérial evolutions, and 
their ease upon the wing. They oppose the current of the wind, 
even when it is strong, and then.sweep round, often descending to 
the water, sometimes settling, but oftener just touching the surface 
so as to seize their floating food, when they rise again into the air. 
The species most numerous is the lesser black-backed gull (Larus 
fuscus), in the adult and immature plumage; for the young are 
now quite competent to forage for themselves. This species breeds 
in spring, and large flocks often travel far inland, searching, like 
the rook, in pastures and cornlands for worms and larvae, and 
following the plough. These observations apply also to the com- 
mon gull (Larus canus), and still more so to the black-headed gull 
(Larus ridibundus), which, during the months of spring and the 
early part of summer, forsakes the sea-shore, its winter residence, 
and retires in flocks far inland, visiting fens and marshes, where it 
nidifies and rears its young. During this period it feeds upon 
frogs, and other aquatic reptiles, worms, slugs, larvee, and winged 
insects, as the dragon-fly, &c., which it often catches in its flight. 
The eggs, like those of the lapwing, are occasionally sold in the 
market, and pass as “ plovers’ eggs.” Towards the close of June 
the flocks revisit the shore, and there pick up crustacea, fishes, and 
animal matters thrown up by the tide. ‘This species may, in fact, 
be considered as partially migratory. 

And now, as we watch the evolutions of the gulls, a flock of 
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birds, rapid and long-winged, dashes across the wake of the vessel, 
skimming the waves, with singular address. It is a flock of terns, 
or sea-swallows (Sterna hirundo), the latter name being derived 
from its swallow-like appearance while upon the wing. ‘This is the 
ordinary tern of the southern coasts of England, but along our 
northern coasts it is rare, its place being supplied by other species. 
While we follow with our eye these “snappers-up” of fish and 
exuviee, a shoal of porpoises comes tumbling on,—‘ Undique 
dant saltus, multaque aspergine rorant.” 

The waves flash in the sun, as they appear and disappear, 
during their course; for, like hounds in full chase, they are in 
pursuit of the shoals of fishes which are making their way up the 
estuary. ‘The peculiarity of their bounding motion, which causes 
a transient foam on the water, results from the horizontal position 
of the. tail-paddle, and the up-and-down stroke which it gives; 
their momentary appearance is usually for the purpose of breathing, 
which is effected through spiracles, or nasal orifices, opening on 
the top of the head: this accomplished, down they plunge and 
pursue their onward course. The mode of progression in these, 
and other cetaceous mammalia, consists, as we have elsewhere 
observed, of a series of leaps or impulses, produced by the action 
of the tail, which is bent down, and then struck out, with greater 
or less violence according to the rapidity with which the animal is 
cleaving its way. By means of this organ, they can dive instan- 
taneously, and even leap out of the water, throwing the waves 
around into spray or foam. 

Many persons regard these creatures as fishes, but erroneously 
—they breathe by the agency of true lungs; their blood is warm ; 
they bring forth, and suckle, living- young. In former times, the 
flesh of the porpoise was esteemed a delicacy for the table, and 
served up at public feasts; even at present, among the western 
isles of Scotland, it is acceptable. Few in our metropolis, we 
believe, would now relish the rank, oily, fishy flesh of this animal ; 
but our forefathers had different notions about table-luxuries from 
those which we moderns entertain. 

Among the marine creatures, now to be seen in abundance, and 
which cannot but attract attention, are those floating masses of 
glittering jelly, of a circular form, with opaque rings more or less 
distinctly visible, which drift by us as we pursue our way ; scores 
are sometimes visible around us, but only when the sea is calm. 
These are commonly called jelly-fish (Medusa), and several 
species are common on our coasts. If we wander along the sandy 
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shore when the tide is out, especially after a stormy night, numbers 
of these singular living products of the sea may be observed, lying 
like flattened masses of quivering jelly, exposed to the rays of the 
sun. If chance has thrown them on wet sand, into which they 
slightly sink, they will continue alive till the next tide relieves 
them from their awkward situation; otherwise, they perish, and 
dry away so completely, that a mere film is the sole remnant of 
what had previously weighed several pounds. Persons often 
wonder what these strange-looking things may be; and when they 
learn that they are jelly-fish, they know nothing more. Among the 
lower beings of creation, there is a class termed Acalephe, or sea- 
nettles (from the Greek ’Axadngn, a nettle). These extraordinary 
beings, so called from the stinging sensation which many, on being 
touched, communicate to the hand, are all natives of the sea, from 
the intertropics to the polar circle ; some display the most fantastic, 
some the most elegant forms, adorned, moreover, with tints of 
surpassing richness; some are of considerable size, others of 
microscopic minuteness, and many shine with phosphorescent 
brilliance, glittering like stars around the prow and sides of the 
vessel, during the darkness of night. ‘To this class belong the 
celebrated Portuguese man-of-war (lhysalia pelagica), the 
beautiful velella (Velella lata), and more than we can _ here 
attempt to enumerate. Of this class, there is a group to which 
the term Medusa has been applied; and of this group the jelly- 
fish in question is an example (it is the Rhizostoma Cuvieri). 
These jelly-fish somewhat resemble a mushroom in form; they 
consist of a disc, with a sort of mouth on the under surface, or 
with certain pendent processes destined for the absorption of 
nutriment, or for the capture of prey. In some species tentacles 
fringe the margin of the disc. The substance of which these 
cfeatures is composed is an exquisitely-fine cellular tissue, replete 
with fluid, which, in some mysterious way, is connected with the 
vitality of the living mass, and the performance of its functions, 
This filmy tissue, after the evaporation of the water, weighs but a 
few grains. In the centre of the dise of the substance thus 
strangely composed is a digestive cavity, from which radiate 
canals, dividing and uniting, till they ultimately merge into a 
circular tube, running round near the margin of the disc, whence 
again arises a border of finer tubes forming a delicate network, 
supposed to be the respiratory or gill-portion of the disc. 

Many points connected with the physiology of the Meduse are 
obscure. Certain it is that they are endowed with a peculiar kind 
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of sensitiveness ; they appreciate the influence of light ; and, when 
floating on the calm surface of the sea, they direct their own 
course, and even avoid danger, insomuch, that it requires some 
dexterity to catch them by means of a net or boat-hook; for as 
the boat nears them, they sink, as if alarmed by the action of the 
oars; and, indeed, if we attempt to seize them they avoid our 
grasp, as does the unsteady butterfly in the air, the cap or hat of 
the schoolboy who idly chases it. ‘Their progress is performed by 
regular flapping movements, not unlike the partial furling and 
unfurling of an umbrella, and which has been compared to the 
play of the lungs in the act of breathing. Much more might be 
said about these curious beings, but here we can only drop a few 
hints as we proceed. 

To the wanderer along the shore at this season of the year, 
how many things, common perhaps, but little considered, are 
deserving of attention. Let him venture at ebb tide among the 
crags and rocks enclosing little pools, mimic lakes, or bays, and, 
careless of wetting his feet, devote an hour to observation; if he 
carry with him a good pocket lens, so much the better. 

On every ledge, on the surface, on the sides of the rock, and in 
every “coin of vantage,” may now be seen in perfection clusters of 
sea-anemones (Actinia), animal flowers, of which so many splendid 
examples are preserved in the glass cisterns with which the Fish- 
house in the Zoological Gardens is furnished. Exquisitely beautiful 
are their colours, and interesting is it to watch their movements. 
We see them, in the rays of the sun, expanding their many-armed 
dise, ready to seize their prey. Let but a cloud obscure the light, 
and, sensitive in the extreme, they retract their tentacles, and 
assume the form of a large fleshy, slippery bud. By care they 
may be removed from their resting-place and transferred to a glass 
globe, where, duly supplied with sea-water, they will afford most 
interesting -objects for contemplation, and perchance for study. 
Limpets and other shell-fish (Molluscs) are abundant, nor can the 
sea-star (Asterias), or the sea-urchin (Hehinus), fail in attracting 
attention. How many comments might we not offer on these curious 
animals !—but this is not the place. Of the seaweeds we say nothing, 
except to observe that, confounded with these, are many things which 
really belong to the animal and not the vegetable kingdom. ‘Take up 
a rude wave-tossed shell, lying in one of the little pools described ; 
examine it,—it is a world of wonders. Observe a crop of acorn- 
shells (Balan), rising like a cluster of tiny pyramids, each with a 
valvular opening at the apex; from this opening, at the will 
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of the enclosed tenant, a little plume of fine tentacles is thrown 
out, which, by a series of movements at once regular and elegant, 
enfolds and drags into the creature’s mouth the minute prey upon 
which it feeds. Entwined among these, or winding over the sur- 
face of the shell, may be seen several contorted stony tubes, the 
tenements of a worm-like animal (Serpula) which throws out not 
only an appendage of fan-like plumes, but also a sort of brush or 
pencil, which acts as a stopper to the mouth of the tube when the 
creature withdraws itself. ‘The colour of these plumes and stopper 
is exquisite. In the Sabella ventilabrum, the whole bears the aspect 
of a most delicately-tinted flower. Embowering these, rise fronds 
of zoophytes, usually regarded as seaweeds—polypifera of various 
forms—polype-bearing animals, sheathed in a horny stem, with 
multitudinous branches and myriads of minute bells, or cups, 
whence the polypes extend their tentacles. Rooted on the coarse 
surface of the shell, these tenements rise like tufts of delicate 
vegetation—like clusters of feathery plants—gracefully bending, 
and yielding, willow-like, to the impulse of every wave. Here 
use the lens;—surprised and gratified will the observer be 
at the elegance of form and arrangement displayed by these 
“chaliced flowers,” the abodes of living, active, and carnivorous 
tenants. Another zoophyte, of different aspect, is attached to the 
shell. It resembles a rigid branched or subdivided leaf, or rather 
tuft of leaves, rooted or fixed upon the shell, and might pass for a 
seaweed. Examine it: the surface of each foliaceous expansion 
is honeycombed with pear-shaped cells, crowded in close array ; 
and the elevated margin of each cell is armed with spines. 
These cells are the abodes of many-armed polypes, living beings, — 
all working with their vibratory tentacles in the apprehension of 
the microscopic beings on which they subsist. ‘This zoophyte is 
termed Flustra ; and dead specimens are thrown in great numbers 
upon the shore, mixed with the clustered eggs of the cuttle-fish (a 
puzzle to many), aud the empty eggs of the dog-fish. These latter 
resemble flat oblong purses, with a tendril from each corner, and 
are of a slightly-horny consistency. The dog-fish, it may be here 
observed, produces eggs; but the sharks in general, to which this 
fish (common on our coasts), is allied, produce living young. 

But the shore must not detain us too long; let us pursue our 
way through rural scenery around the borders of the copse, and 
along hedgerow banks, where the wild hyacinth grows in profusion, 
and on which the bright-eyed lizard (Zootoca vivipara) may be 
seen basking in the warmth. Often have we wandered along such 
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hedgerows, teeming with these graceful litttle reptiles (especially 
in Surrey and Berkshire), and captured many, though not without 
difficulty ; for they are as quick as thought in their actions, and, if 
at all rudely seized, the tail breaks off, and the animal probably 
escapes. This loss of the tail is of less consequence than might be 
expected, for in due time it is reproduced, not without a mark or 
swelling denoting the previous injury. On dry heaths we may 
find the viper and the blindworm; and in damper situations, 
especially near ponds or pools of water, the common snake 
(Natrix torquata, Ray) is almost sure to be met with, for frogs 
are its favourite food. Often and often in Derbyshire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, and other parts of the country have we watched this 
reptile gracefully swimming across meres and sheets of water, and 
on one occasion we remained for upwards of a quarter of an hour 
in attendance upon one, which we intercepted as it was about to 
gain the bank, and which sought refuge at the bottom, where it 
kept its eyes upon us, till it glided away. The lungs in the snake 
are reservoirs for air. 

In the stagnant pools, shoals of tadpoles, soon about to complete 
their metamorphosis, may be seen crowded on the surface ; hosts 
of young fishes wander through the shallows, and fresh-water shells 
of various species ; some, as the Planorbis, floating on the surface, 
others, as the Physa and Limnea attached to the leaves of plants 
or the surface of stones, and others, scattered over the sandy bed, 
can scarcely fail to attract attention. 

The air teems with the insect tribes—thousands of butterflies 
are on the wing, beetles are gleaming in the sun, and bees are 
flitting from flower to flower. The air, like the water, is replete 
with its living myriads. 

In our notes upon “Spring,” we mentioned the wasp as roused 
up at that season to its labours as well as the bee. But the labour 
of the wasp requires a short comment. On the approach of the 
severities of winter the tenants of a vespiary perish, with the excep- 
tion of certain gravid females destined to continue the race. These 
become torpid till revived by the breath of spring, when they issue 
forth, each taking her separate way, and each about to become the 
solitary foundress of a busy colony. Having selected or excavated 
a suitable asylum, she begins to construct her arrangement of floors 
and cells, papier maéché of her own manufacture being the material. 
In the cells which she thus makes she deposits her eggs (one in 
each cell), and in a short time a brood of the larva of worker-wasps 
makes its appearance ; in due time these assume the pupa-state ; and 
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next comes forth a crowd of obedient labourers, ready, within the 
course of a few hours, to assist their parent-queen. They enlarge 
the vespiary, constructing fresh ranges of cells, in which the female 
deposits another store of eggs,—they tend and feed the young 
(the product of these eggs), and bring them to perfection. In like 
manner another brood succeeds the second ; and as each cell serves 
thus for three generations, so from one solitary queen, allowing for 
casualties, about thirty thousand individuals (according to the 
calculations of Kirby and Spence) date their origin. Of this 
multitude several hundred are females, destined (some at least) 
in their turn to become the founders of new colonies. These 
females pair with the males in September; the latter, as well as 
the workers or neuters perish, and of the numerous females, upon 
which the perpetuation of the race now depends, a few only, 
comparatively speaking, survive the floods, the heavy rains, and 
accidents of winter. Such is an epitome of the labours of the wasp. 

Of the feathered race we shall here say little, reserving our 
comments till autumn. Of many species, the first brood is fledged 
and on the wing; and the second brood (we refer to those species 
which produce two or more broods in the season) is far advanced, 
and ready to leave the nest. But the music of the feathered choir 
greets not now the ear as it did in spring. ‘The soaring lark, it is 
true, still pours forth her trilling melody; and early in the 
morning, and at eventide, the notes of the thrush and blackbird 
may be heard; but the nightingale and the blackcap are silent ; 
and the call of the cuckoo, that “ wandering voice” which tells of 
spring, is no longer to be heard. The fulness of summer has 
arrived. ‘The mower sharpens his scythe in the meadows, and the 
corn-crake (Crex pratensis), lurking in the tall grass, where, 
unseen, it utters its oft-repeated croak, retreats as he advances. 
The fulness of Summer is come. 


W. M. 


FROM THE PERSIAN, 


Bricut thoughts and sparkling language unexpress’d, 
Conceal’d, or sparkling in the human breast, 

Are like a diamond lodg’d within the mine— 
Darkness and dross its dazzling beams confine ; 
Withdrawn from thence, its liberated ray 

Blazes abroad and emulates the day. 
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A VISIT TO ABER WATERFALL. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ABER. 


TRAVELLERS by railway from Chester to Holyhead will probably 
have remarked, a few miles beyond Conway, a narrow and pic- 
turesque opening in the hills terminating in a steep mountain 
mass, over which is precipitated a streak of white foam, so white 
that if the mountains in the back ground be-vibbed, as they were 
in the April of the present year, with ‘“ snow-bones,” he will be 
doubtful whether what seems to be a cascade be anything more 
than a perpendicular gully choked by a snow-drift.. The ravine 
in question is called the Pass of Aber, and the fall takes its name 
from the pass. At the entrance is a railway-station, where, about 
the middle of a stormy April day, I alighted, with the intention of 
loitering for a few hours, and enjoying the luxury of giving up my 
ears to natural sounds, my eyes to natural objects, and of treading 
on vegetation not yet converted by man to any utilitarian purpose ; 
in short, of surrendering myself, body and mind, to a brief perusal 
of a page in the Book of Nature. 
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It is by no means impossible (and most thankful ought we to be 
that such is the case) to do this in a meadow, a cornfield, a park, 
or even a garden; but in such places it requires an effort; since 
the purely human operations of mowing, reaping, ploughing, and 
pruning, will obtrude themselves on the mind. But in a mountain 
glen the abstraction is spontaneous and complete; the very paths 
are trodden by sheep too wild and ragged to be associated in the 
mind with the apparatus of the dinner-table or the machinery of 
the loom. In highly-cultivated districts the thoughtful may be 
reminded of the presence of the Deity ; but among the everlasting 
hills the mind that is not callous to all religious impression must 
expand in adoration and reverence. 

My companion, a keen fisherman, was armed with rod and 
basket. I too carried a rod, but the place of a basket was supplied 
by atin box for holding specimens of moss—a tribe of plauts which 
love the damp hill-side and luxuriate there in far greater variety 
than in the plains. The day was not propitious either for fishing or 
botanizing. The wind was blowing violently from the north ; the sky 
was overcast with clouds, which seemed quite disposed to discharge 
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their contents at the earliest opportunity. Fishing up the river— 
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the correct mode of procedure—was out of the question, as the wind 
blew down the stream. We resolved, therefore, to make at once for 
the waterfall ; having examined which, we proposed working our way 
towards the little inn at Aber, where, with a wise misgiving of the 
successful result of whipping the waters, we had ordered a five o’clock 
dinner, which was not to be composed exclusively of fried trout. 


MARCHANTIA CONTCA, 


Vegetation has never made any great advance in the moun- 
tainous parts of Great Britain, so early as April. This year it 
was unusually backward: with the exception, therefore, of the 
vernal whitlow-grass, flowers there were none. This is a minute 
plant, rarely exceeding two inches in height, growing in sociable 
tufts on walls and dry banks, where it expands its tiny white 
flowers at its appointed season, heedless of frost or snow, and 
scattering its ripe seeds before the primrose is awake. But mosses 
and liverworts we found in profusion. About a dripping spring 
by the hill-side, they were especially conspicuous. Masses of 
Bartramia fontana, of the most vivid green, hung from above, 
serving as conducting reservoirs for crystal threads of water ; 
several species of Hypnum grew beneath in great luxuriance, but 
next to the bright Bartramia the most remarkable were the 
flat leathery fronds of Jungermannia epiphylla and Marechantia 
conica, the former rich in its curious fructification, consisting of an 
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exquisitely-delicate stem, as it were of white glass, about two 
inches high, bearing a globular black head of the size of a small 
shot, polished with “metallic lustre. Some of the heads had burst, 
opening with four valves, and disclosing a pencil of tufted down, 
which had formerly served to support the curious organs which 
represent the seeds of the higher plants. This Jungermannia is by 
no means a rare plant, growing very generally, and being well 
worthy of being searched for, by the sides of springs and rivulets. 
The Marchantia, though not so general, is not uncommon. Its 
frond resembles in shape that of the other, but it is of a coarser 
texture, and is dotted with whitish scales. Its fructification, 
which we found to-day, is very singular, consisting of a glossy light 
green stalk, two or three inches high, surmounted by a conical 
green seed-veasel, containing, like the Jungermannia, sporules, and 
the wonderful elastic little bodies termed elaters. A Fissidens, 
which might serve as a miniature model of:a fan-palm, protruded 
itself wherever it could find a way through the matted tufts of 
more robust masses, among which were several species of Bryum, 
one (B. hornum) having symmetrical well-defined leaves, from 
among which rose seed-vessels that might be likened to snowdrop 
buds, but that they were green, and not a hundredth part of the 
size of those unthawed relics of winter. We found also two other 
species of Bartramia (B. arcuata and B, pomiformis), the former 
an old Devonshire friend, which so rarely produces fructification, 
that in bygone days we have deemed three hours’ freezing search 
well rewarded by the discovery of a dozen specimens: the latter, 
a tufted cushion of the most delicate pea-green, producing an 
ample harvest of globular seed-vessels, each as big as a mustard- 
seed, and elevated on an elastic wiry stalk. A specimen of each 
of these was selected for home contemplation—hastily, for there 
was little of the breath of April in that bitter north blast—and 
we resumed our walk. Not even the feathered tribe had been 
beguiled into a belief that spring had commenced; a solitary 
grey wagtail (Motacilla Boarula) fluttered or ran from bank to 
bank, evidently more intent on supplying its own personal wants 
than anxious about house or family. A pair of dippers, alone 
( Cinelus aquaticus), conspicuous with black wings and pure white 
breast, darted in company across the stream, now dipping fearlessly 
into the water, and now perched side by side on some insulated 
stone. I should have been very glad to inspect their nest, but 
as it was very doubtful whether they had even fixed as yet on 
the site for their future dwelling, we wasted no time in the search. 
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As we drew near the head of the ravine, the waterfall, which 
hitherto had only the semblance of a white pillar resting against 
the dark mountain side, gave, by its varying outline, indications 
of its true constitution. Shut in though we were by high 
mountains, we still felt the wind very sensibly, not blowing so 
continuously as in the more open part of the valley, but occa- 
sionally subsiding into a gentle breeze, and then gathering up 
its strength for a fresh attack. The sound of falling water now 
became perceptible, coming, like the wind, in irregular waves, 
the cause of which was not so evident till we came quite close. 
We then discovered that the falling torrent was sensibly acted 
upon by the wind, which sweeping down a gully blew against 
its right side, forcing it so far from the perpendicular that the 
whole mass of water, instead of falling into its regular bed, was 
dashed against the uneven rocks beneath, in such a way that its 
full force was broken and dispersed. Hence proceeded the lull 
of sound that we had noticed. When, however, the wind blew 
with less violence, the cataract descended bodily into its well- 
worn basin, and produced a sound closely resembling that of 
distant musketry. 

The left side of the fall, that which was farthest from the 
wind, was bounded by no marked line, being enveloped in 
seething mist: the opposite side, on the contrary, was charac- 
terized by a never-ending succession of pointed jets of water, 
each shooting out with a ‘graceful curve, and exactly resembling 
in form and motion a magnificent sky-rocket as it appears at 
the moment between the beginning of its descent and its bursting. 
I had several times before seen cascades of the same character, 
but always in calm weather. Such an object is always beautiful ; 
but varied, as it was to-day, by a powerful wind acting with 
such opposite effects on its two sides, it was particularly grand 
and impressive. 

After having enjoyed the spectacle for some time, we thought 
of returning. The spray from the vale had been frequently 
whirled against us in dense showers, and a few drops of rain 
seemed to warn us that the watery enemy was about to assail us 
from another point. We agreed, however, that as long as the 
wind continued so high, there was little chance of rain to any 
extent. A proposition made by my companion, therefore, that we 
should climb the hill-side on our left, and attain a point whence 
we might look down upon the vale, was readily acceded to. A 
sparely-trodden sheep-path, leading up the steep, ended a few 
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yards up in a continuous shelving mass of loose stones, many of 
which were dislodged at every step, and made it desirable for us 
to toil upwards abreast. This obstacle surmounted, we reached 
another sheep-path, which led to the only pass up the ravine 
from which the cataract descended. It was narrow and difficult— 
nay, in some places dangerous, since it wound round the face of 
the cliff, on the very edge of a precipice some two or three 
hundred feet high, with a wall of projecting rocks on the safe side, 
and afforded very unsteady footing, from being sodden with 
water from a spring which trickled over the rocks above. Had 
the weather been finer, 1 should have greatly enjoyed scrambling 
about these rocks in quest of mosses and liverworts, but under 
existing circumstances, the risk was too great ; so contenting myself 
with a few specimens of Filmy-fern (Hymenophyllum}, a tiny 
fern not two inches high, which filled the crannies of the rocks, | 
proceeded cautiously onwards, A few yards more of this critical 
work completed, we emerged on a place of security—a narrow and 
steep valley, through which the mountain torrent had worked its 
way to the vale. My companion speedily espied a ‘‘ beautiful 
pool, which was sure to be full of fish.” I was not. sufficiently 
sanguine myself to think it worth while to put my rod together, 
and as the wind had now increased to a hurricane, and rain was 
falling pretty smartly, I sheltered myself as well as [ could behind 
a projecting rock, and watched the sport. Near the water the 
wind seemed to partake the character of the whirlpool on which it 
blew—a series of angry gusty eddies—and my friend’s line was 
more frequently lying stretched on the mossy turf behind him 
than in the water before. Great drops began now to fall, with 
more damaging effect from my rocky shelter than from the un- 
mitigated clouds; in fact, 1 was availing myself of such protection 
as might be found beneath the rim of an umbrella at the time 
when the whalebones are fully engaged in their conducting duties. 
I accordingly moved off, and began slowly to ascend the valley, in 
the vain hope of discovering a more effectual retreat. Suddenly 
it occurred to me that if it was simply difficult to ascend the crags 
behind me, with a comparatively moderate wind, it would be 
highly dangerous to attempt a descent with,a tempest howling 
round me, So without delay I made signs to my companion, now 
too far off to hear any articulate sounds that I could utter, that | 
intended. to make for the top of the mountain on the left, and 
descend on the other side. The wind was in my favour, so 
that 1 set off at full sail, the rain falling thicker and thicker, 
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and beginning to be mixed with an unpleasant proportion of 
hail. 

When ascending a strange mountain, it is often no easy matter 
to discover from below which is the real top: every bulge and 
eminence seen above one appears to be the summit. I was aware 
of this, and did not intend to congratulate myself on having 
attained the top until I could tread it under foot. But here no 
such delusion was possible: there were plenty of false tops, but 
the true one soared above them all, unmistakable, a long way off, 
and well battered, no doubt, with larger, sharper, and heavier, 
hailstones than those which fell on the hill-side ; though that they 
were sharp enough, my smarting ears bore ample testimony. 
At last I reached a shoulder of the mountain; and stopping to 
explore my way, I decided in a moment that it would be far 
better to follow the winding of the shoulder, and to skirt the 
summit, than to surmount it. I should thus save myself from en- 
countering the most exposed portion of the walk, and avoid the 
ascent of all that lay above me, as well as the corresponding 
descent on the other side. I immediately altered my course in 
accordance with this wise decision, and in a few minutes found 
myself on the verge of a terrific precipice, so steep that another 
step would have taken me at once to the foot of the waterfall 
which I had left an hour before. I turned away in fearful haste, 
and once more breasted the hill most lustily; for the bare thought 
that I might, while in this dangerous neighbourhood, suddenly find 
myself enveloped in such a mist as I had often seen shrouding the 
Welsh mountains, was overpowering. I made no more halts until 
I reached the top; there, taking a hurried glance at the.new range 
of hills which my elevated position now revealed to me, I turned 
my face steadily in a direction where the descent seemed less 
rocky, and set off at. full speed. My course now lay across the 
wind, and the merciless hail consequently beat against one side of 
my face, but I slouched my cap on my left cheek, and, holding it 
in its place with my hand, continued the descent. What pungent 
materials black-dye may be composed of I know not. At all 
events, when the water from my now saturated cap began to stream 
down my forehead, it found its way into my eyes, and produced 
such an intolerable smarting that I could not keep them open. 
Wiping and rubbing were out of the question, so waiting 
only until the smarting had abated somewhat, I fairly took off my 
cap, and carrying it in my hand once more “took to my heels.” 


This is no figurative expression, since the heel is the only part of 
VOL. Ul. I 
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the foot which it is safe to trust to on a steep spongy declivity. 
My temporary blindness had delayed me so long that my com- 
panion now overtook me, and, passing me with a shout, was in a 
few minutes seated beneath the shelter of a stone wall at the base 
of the hill, to which friendly retreat I soon followed him. The 
storm was now nearly over, so, waiting only to regain breath, 
we returned with tingling and very red faces to a comfortable 
dinner at our hotel. 

I learned afterwards that the effects of the storm were by no 
means confined to the mountains. In Hertfordshire the ground 
was whitened with hail, large branches of firs were broken off, and 
in exposed gardens, in the same county, laurel and other evergreen 
leaves were torn off and whirled through the air to an extraordinary 
distance. 


AUTHORS AND BOOKSELLERS.—No. I. 


Tue relations between authors and publishers furnish one of the 


most curious chapters in literary history. Notwithstanding occa- 
sional bickerings, which may arise from uncongenialities of disposi- 
tion, the strong tie of joint interests makes the connexion between 
the book-writing and the bookselling crafts indissoluble. In the 
letters which passed, a hundred and sixty years since, between 
Dryden and Tonson, we find that the bookseller, in order to soften 
asperities in the way of business, resorted to expedients worthy to 
be imitated by all gentlemen of “the trade.” Dryden writes :— 
“Monday Morning, 1684, 
“To Mr. Jacob Tonson.—The two melons you sent I received before 


your letter, which came foure hours after. I tasted one of them, which 
was too good to need an excuse.” 


Again :— 
“ December, 1697. 

“IT thank you heartily for the sherry; it was, as you sayd, the best of 
the kind I ever dranke.” 

The above extracts contrast indeed strongly in tone with other 
passages from the same correspondence. At one time the poet 
complains that his proportion of the profits arising from the sale of 
the ‘ ASneid* has been unfairly curtailed. “You always intended 
I should get nothing by the second subscriptions, as I found from 
first to last.” (Letter from Dryden to Tonson, October 29th, 
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1695.) On another occasion it is the bookseller who accuses the 
bard of contributing less than his due share of verse to the 
‘Poetical Miscellany.’ 





“From Jacos Tonson To JoHN Drypen, Esq. 
“February, 1693. 
“Sir,—I have here returned ye Ovid, which I read with a great deal of 
pleasure, and think nothing can be more entertaining ; but by this letter 
you find I am not soe well satisfied as perhaps you might think. . .You may 
please to remember that, upon my first proposal about ye third Miscellany, 
I offered fifty pounds, and talked of several authors, without naming 
Ovid. You ask’d if it shou’d not be guyneas, and said I shou’d not repent 
it; upon which I immediately comply’d, and left it wholly to you what, 
and for y® quantity too: and I declare it was y¢ farthest in ye world from 
my thoughts that by leaving it to you I should have the less. . .Then pray, 
S', consider how much dearer I pay than you offered it to ye other book- 
seller; for he might have had to the end of y¢ story of Daphnis for 20 
guyneas, which is in yor translation - = = = 759 lines, 
And then suppose 20 guyneas more for ye same number, 759 lines. 








































That makes for 40 guyneas - - - - = 1,518 lines. 
And all that I have for fifty guyneas are i het - - 1,446 lines.” 

A more serious cause of complaint than the foregoing, is stated 
by Dryden in a letter to his son Charles, then at Rome. “I am 
of your opinion that, by Tonson’s means, almost all our letters have 
miscarried for the last year. But, however, he has missed of his 
design in the dedication, though he had prepared the book for it ; 
for im every figure of A‘neas, he has caused him to be drawn, 
like King William, with a hooked nose.”—The fact mentioned in 
this last sentence gave rise to the following epigram :-— 


“Old Jacob, by deep judgment swayed, 
To please the wise beholders, 
Has placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On poor Aineas’ shoulders. 


“To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s little lacking ; 
One took his father pick-a-pack, 
And t’other sent his packing.” 


If the charge against Tonson of intercepting letters was well- 


founded, one can hardly censure the severity of the satirical lines 
in which his portrait is bequeathed to posterity by Dryden. 


‘* With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair,” &c. 

On the other hand, the bookseller possessed, in his own way, 
powers of recrimination, which made him a formidable antagonist. 
Lord Bolingoroke related that, being one day on a visit to Dryden, 
1 2 
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he heard another person enter the house. “This,” said Dryden, 
“is Tonson: you will take care not to depart before he goes away ; 
for | have not completed the sheet which I promised him, and if 
you leave me unprotected, I shall suffer all the rudeness to which 
resentment can prompt his tongue.” 


An amusing account of Domasd Lintot, the rival of Jacob 
Tonson, is given in a letter of Pope, 


“To tHE Ear. or BURLINGTON. 
“ August, 1714. 

“My Lord.—If your mare could speak, she would give an account of what 
extraordinary company she had on the road; which since she cannot do, I 
will. It was the enterprising Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival. of Mr. 
Tonson, who, mounted on a stone-horse, overtook me in Windsor Forest. 
He said he heard I designed for Oxford, the seat of the Muses, and would, 
as my bookseller, by all means accompany me thither. .. Mr. Lintot began 
in this manner: ‘ Now, what if they should put it into the newspapers 
how you and I went together to Oxford? what would I care? If I should 
go down into Sussex, they would say I was gone to the speaker. But 
what of that? If my son were big enough to go on with the business, I 
would keep as good company as old Jacob.’. .. As Mr. Lintot was talking, I 
observed that he sat uneasy on his saddle, for which I expressed some soli- 
citude. ‘Nothing,’ says he, ‘1 can bear it well enough; but, since we have 
the day before us, methinks it would be very prema for you to rest 
awhile under the woods.’ When we were alighted, ‘See here, what a mighty 
pretty Horace, I have in my pocket! what if you amused yourself in turn- 
ing an ode, till we mount again? If you pleased, what a clever miscellany 
you might make at leisure hours!’ ‘Perhaps I may,’ said J, ‘if we ride on ; 
the motion is an aid to my fancy; a round trot very much awakens my 
spirits, then jog on apace, and I'll think as hard as I can.’ Silence ensued 
for a full hour, after which Mr. Lintot lugged the reins, stopped short, and 
broke out: ‘ Well, sir, how far have you gone ?’ I answered, ‘Seven miles.’ 
‘Sir, said Lintot, ‘I thought you had done seven stanzas. Oldsworth, in 
a ramble round Wimbledon hill, would translate a whole ode in half the 
time. .. I remember Dr. King would write verses in a tavern 3 hours after 
he could not speak : and there is Sir Richard, in that rumbling old chariot 
of his, between Fleet-ditch and St. Giles’s pound, shall make you half a 
job.’ ‘Pray, Mr. Lintot,’ said I, ‘now you talk of translators, what is your 
method of managing them?’ ‘Sir,’ replied he, ‘those are the saddest pack 
of rogues in the world: in a hungry fit, they'll swear they understand all 
the languages in the universe. I have known one of them take down a 
Greek book upon’ my counter, and cry, ‘ Ah, this is Hebrew, I must read 
it from the latter end.’ ‘Pray, tell me next how you deal with the 
critics?’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘nothing more easy, I can silence the most for- 
midable of them ; the rich ones for a sheet a-piece of the blotted manu- 
script, which cost me nothing; they'll go about with it to their acquaint- 
ance, and pretend they had it from the author, who submitted it to their 
correction : this has given some of them such an air, that in time they 
come to be consulted with and dedicated to as the top critics of the town. 
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As for the poor critics, I will give you one instance of my management, by 
which you may guess the rest: a lean man that looked like a very good 
scholar, came to me t’other day ; he turned over your Homer, shook his 
head, shrugged up his shoulders, and pished at every line of it. ‘One 
would wonder (says he) at the strange presumption of some men ; Homer 
is no such easy task that every stripling, every versifier,’ he was going on 
when my wife called to dinner. ‘Sir, (said I,) will you please to eat a 
piece of beef with me?’ ‘Mr, Lintot, (said he,) I am sorry you should be 
at the expense of this great book, I am really concerned on your account.’ 
‘Sir, am much obliged to you: if you can dine upon a piece of beef, to- 
gether with a slice of pudding.’— Mr. Lintot, I do not say but Mr. Pope, 
if he would condescend to advise with men of learning.’—‘Sir, the pudding 
is upon the table, if you please to go in.’ My critic complies, he comes to 
a taste of your poetry, and tells me in the same breath that the book is 
commendable and the pudding excellent.” 


Pope does not record against his publisher any instances of 
niggardly dealing such as those with which Dryden reproaches 
Tonson. It may appear, indeed, from the following items in 
an account current of Mr. Lintot, that the bard, considering 
the low usual rate of remuneration for literary labour in his 


time, had, on the whole, little reason to complain on that 
ground ; 


“ BeRNARD Lintot To Mr, Pore, 


S & « 

22 February, 1712-13. Windsor Forest - - - - - 32 5 0 
23 July, 1713. - Ode on St. Cecilia's Day - - 15 0 O 
20 February, 1713-14. Additions to the Rape - - - 15 0 0 
1 February, 1714-15. Temple of Fame - - - - - 32 5 0 
17 July, 1716. Essay on Criticism - - - - 15 0 OU 

(A new edition.) 
For Homer, altogether- - - - - - - 4,244 8 74” 


Dr. Johnson has commended, in general terms, the behaviour of 
booksellers in his day. That his respect for the class was not, 
however, unlimited. is evident from the summary manner in 
which he settled a dispute with Osborne. “It has been con- 
fidently related,” writes Boswell, “ with many embellishments, 
that Johnson one day knocked Osborne down in his shop with a 
folio, and put his foot upon his neck. The simple truth I 
had from Johnson himself. ‘Sir, he was impertinent to me, and 
I beat him. But it was not in his shop, it was in my own 
chamber. ” It seems that our great moralist, before resorting 
to the extreme proceeding which he has so laconically related, 
had arrived at the conclusion that the head of the bookseller with 
whom he had to deal, and whom he describes elsewhere as 
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of “ impassible dulness,”* was unamenable to any milder line of 
treatment. 


In the nineteenth century, the unprecedented extension of 
literary enterprise gives to relations between authors and book- 
sellers an interest and importance greater than they possessed in 
any former age. Two authors, whose names carry the highest 
weight among their contemporaries, Scott and Campbell, have 
left us their testimony on this subject. Sir Walter Scott writes, 
in a letter to Miss Seward, dated August, 1807 :— 


“ As to the division of the profits, I only think that Southey does not 
understand the gentlemen of the trade, emphatically so called, as well as I 
do. Without any greater degree of fourberie than they conceive the long 
practice of their brethren has rendered matter of prescriptive right, they 
contrive to clip the author’s proportion of profits down to a mere 
trifle. It is the tale of the fox that went a hunting with the lion upon 
condition of equal division of the spoil; and yet I do not quite blame 
the booksellers, when I consider the very singular nature of their mystery. 
A butcher generally understands something of black cattle, and woe betide 
the jockey who should presume to exercise his profession without a 
competent knowledge of horseflesh. But who ever heard of a bookseller 
pretending to understand the commodity in which he dealt? They are 
the only tradesmen in the world who professedly, and by choice, deal in 
what is called a‘ pig in a poke.’ When you consider the abominable 
trash which, by their sheer ignorance, is published every year, you will 
readily excuse them for the indemnification which they must necessarily 
obtain at the expense of authors of some value.” 


The poet Campbell, when Bonaparte was at the height of 
unpopularity in England, startled a company by proposing 
his health,—“I- mean,” he added, “in his character of execu- 


tioner of the booksellers.” In a letter to Scott, Campbell 
writes :— 


“We scorned Philip—we laughed, not ill-naturedly, at Louis XIV. ; 
but at this Bonaparte we gnash our teeth with the laugh of wretches on 
the wheel, Perhaps in my feelings there may be some personal bias, for 


I must confess that ever since he shot the bookseller in Germany, I 
have had a warm side to him.” 


Scott, notwithstanding the low estimate which he expressed as 
to the intelligence of “the trade” in general, placed very high 
reliance on the judgment of Constable, and, in the end, paid 
dearly for his confidence. Constable dubbed himself “ the Czar” 
of bibliopoles. The son-in-law of Sir Walter furnishes other 


* “The shafts of satire were directed equally in vain against Cibber 
and Osborne, being repelled by the impenetrable impudence of the one, 


and deadened by the impassible dulness of the other.” Johnson's Life of 
Pope. 
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grounds than those which the bookseller himself contemplated 
as his claims to the title. ‘A more impatient spirit,” writes 
Lockhart, “never boiled im a feverish frame. It was then (on the 
failure of his credit in the money-market) that I, for the first time, 
saw full swing given to the tyrannical temper of the Czar. He 
looked, and spoke, and gesticulated, like some hoary despot, 
accustomed to nothing but the complete indulgence of every 
wish and whim, against whose sovereign authority his most 
trusty satraps and tributaries had suddenly revolted,—rebellion 
in twenty provinces,—confusion in the capital,—treason in the 
palace.”’* 

To come down now to our own day, are the present race of 
booksellers, it may be asked, worthy representatives of those who 
flourished in the times of Dryden, Pope, and Johnson? Have we 
too our Jacob Tonsons, Lintots, and Osbornes? Does the empire 
of letters still own the influence of a Czar? The mysteries which 
these questions involve are not to be rashly unfolded to the eyes of 
the uninitiated. It may, however, be safely stated that, through 
the increased liberality of “the trade,” or the diminished 
irritability of genius, a good understanding between authors and 
their publishers has, on the whole, much advanced since the 
youth of Campbell. And, in the generation of living writers, 
not one, perhaps, would be found to second a wish that the 
Emperor of the French, however he may emulate the example 
of the first great Napoleon in other respects, should seek to add to 
his titles of renown, that of “ executioner of the booksellers.” 


P. G. H. 


[ To be continued. } 


NIGHT. 
On! sweet and beautiful is Night, when the silver moon is high, 
And countless stars, like clustering gems, hang sparkling in the sky, 
While the balmy breath of the summer breeze comes whisp’ring down 
the glen, 
And one fond voice alone is heard—oh, Night is lovely then! 


But when that voice, in feeble moans of sickness and of pain, 

Sut mocks the anxious ear that strives to catch its sounds in vain— 
When silently we watch the bed, by the taper’s flickering light, 
Where all we love is fading fast, how terrible is Night! 

R. H, Baran. 


— a - 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
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LETTERS FROM ALABAMA.—No. VIII. 


July 5th. 

I wave just been assisting (at least, so far as looking on) at a 
very interesting operation—the taking of a wild bee’s nest. ‘The 
incident is, I am told, one of frequent occurrence, the honey-bees 
often sending forth a colony at swarming time, which seck a new 
abode for themselves. Even the little boys have their eyes open, 
and their attention awake to the motions of the forest bees, watch- 
ing their flight, and often following the direction they have taken 
in hopes of seeing others, which may serve as so many finger-posts 
to guide their track, till at length the increasing numbers of bees 
thronging the air announce the proximity of their home, when a 
little searching with a practised eye soon traces the industrious 
insects to their very hole; and the urchin, having carefully 
marked the spot, comes home with the triumphant intelligence that 
he has found a “ Bee-tree.” <A tree of this kind, in which a 
swarm had hived, having been discovered yesterday, I went with 
a friend and a couple of negroes to see them cut it down. They 
carried two axes, a bundle of loose cotton, to make a smoke with, 
and a “gum,” or square box, to hive the swarm; the possession 
of the bees being not less desirable than the acquisition of the honey. 

We soon arrived at the spot, which was in the forest, a few 
yards only from the high road, and at no great distance from the 
house. My attention being directed to a large and tall tree of 
the long-leafed pine species (Pinus palustris), 1 perceived, far up 
in the branchless trunk, a round orifice, about which several bees 
were clustering, going out and coming in, departing and arriving 
to and from all points of the compass. The men lighted a little 
fire, stripped, and commenced felling the tree, one on each side. 
The trunk was thick, but the negroes were skilful and sinewy, 
and plied their axes until the perspiration streamed profusely from 
their glossy shoulders. Not a stroke was given in vain, and very 
soon the columnar trunk was supported only by the slender inter- 
val left between the two deep notches, as if balanced on the edge 
of a prism. Still, so little was the preponderance of either side, 
that the bushy head quivered in the sky with a tremulous motion 
for several seconds, before we could determine to which side it 
would incline; at length it slowly bowed, groaned, cleft the air 
with a roar, and plunged with a deafening crash among the bushes 
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and saplings, snapping its own stout limbs like glass and scatter- 
ing the moist earth far over the leaves on every side. 

One of the men ran immediately to the hole of the hive, which 
was about three inches in diameter, perfectly round and smooth, 
worn by the continual passage of the bees, and coated from the 
same cause with a white substance, probably wax, bleached by the 
sun and rain. Having lighted a handful of cotton, smothering up 
the flame in the midst of it, he held it close to the orifice, blowing 
in the dense choking smoke, to prevent the bees from coming out, 
which they had already begun to do in some numbers, alarmed, 
doubtless, by the downfall of their house. 

While he was doing this, the other was gathering green leaves 
from the chestnuts, oaks, and hickories, which he cleverly rolled 
up into a solid cylinder. ‘This, when large enough, was thrust 
into the entrance of the hive to stop it up, while they opened it in 
another place to extract the combs. The next proceeding was to 
discover the situation of the comb, which could only be ascertained 
by repeated trials, cutting into the trunk in different places. 
Aware that the hive was above the entrance, they first cut a notch 
on the opposite side from the orifice, and about two feet above it ; 
but as soon as the axe had penetrated the hollow, the bees began 
to hum and cluster to the light, whereby the men knew that they 
had not reached the top of the nest. Preventing, therefore, the 
egress of the imprisoned bees at this opening, by holding the 
smoking cotton there, until it could be closed by another stopper 
of rolled leaves, they made a new trial about two feet higher. 
Here, however, the bees were as thick as before ; so, having closed 
this also in the same manner, they made a third cut still higher, and 
at length discovered that they had reached above the top of the nest. 

One of them now blew the smoke into this orifice, while the 
other, having fixed the “ gum,”’ and supported it by props over the 
original entrance, drew out the stopper of leaves, in order that the 
bees, being driven out by the smoke blown in at the other end, 
might take refuge from the annoyance in the new hive, and thus 
render the seizure of the honey more easy. But the bees did not 
seem to manifest that decided preference for the new lodging over 
the old one that the negroes desired; so they, becoming impa- 
tient, proceeded to split off the longitudinal chip or section of the 
trunk, contained between the first two cuts, supposing that by so 
doing they should expose the mass of comb to view. As they 
peeped in, however, by lifting up one edge, before the piece was 
quite detached, and perceived that the comb was not there, they 
did not split it off, but tried the upper chip; here, at last, they 
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exposed the long oval combs lying one over another as the fallen 
tree now lay, but side by side, and parallel to the sides of the 
trunk when it was erect. 

The men now began to cut out the comb with their knives, 
disregarding the bees, which crawled about, manifesting little 
disposition to sting, seeming “more im sorrow than in anger ;” 
but probably in reality stupefied and disabled by the effects of the 
smoke. We all feasted on the honeycomb, which was full to over- 
flowing of rich, clear honey, nearly as transparent and colourless 
as water, indicating that the swarm was young. A good deal of 
the comb was either dry and empty, or contained the young bees 
in different stages of their growth ; some being in larva and pupa, 
others perfected, but with their members yet soft and white. 

The men now removed the “gum” from the original entrance, 
and placed it over this main opening, blowing in smoke at both 
extremities, but, as they had taken out most of the comb, I did 
not remain to watch the result; a great many of the bees were 
flying off when I left. They had, previously to commencing 
operations, rubbed the inside of the gum with salt and peach- 
leaves, the smell and taste of which are believed (with what 
foundation I know not) to be attractive to these insects. Not one 
of us was stung, except one of the negroes, and he before they 
began to cut into the hollow. 

The silence of night, which has become ‘proverbial in other 
countries, in this is but a poetical fiction—at least in summer-time. 
A large species of Gryllus, called provincially the Katedid (2te- 
rophylla coneava), fills the air with its nightly music, such as it is. 
Multitudes of them lodge in the trees around us, and no sooner 
has evening waned into night, than they tune up with their 
cracked notes, and keep up an incessant ringing during the whole 
night, until morning dawns, when they all become silent. This 
sound has been heard but a few weeks, beginning not gradually, 
but, as it were, in all places at once, or nearly so; and bursting 
forth into full and vigorous chorus. This is, I ‘suppose, to be 
accounted for by a very interesting and remarkable fact, that the 
majority of individuals of any particular species of insects attain 
the perfect state almost simultaneously, even to a degree of pre- 
cision scarcely credible ; so that a brood seems suddenly to have 
started into existence, where not a single individual had been 
previously seen. The ringing crink of the Orthopterous insects is 
made only by the perfected individual, being, it is believed, the 
sexual call of the male. 

I think it will give you a pretty correct notion of the tone and 
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character of the particular concert in question, to fancy a score or 
two of people with shrill voices, divided into pairs, each pair 

squabbling with each other :—“I did!” ‘ you didn’t!” “1 did!” 

“you didn’t!” the objurgation maintained with the most amusing 

pertinacity, and without a moment’s intermission, on every side of 
you. The performer is a large and handsome Gryllus, of a bright 

green hue, somewhat resembling the great green Grasshopper of 
England, in size and general appearance, but the outer wings 

(hemelytra) are dilated and oval, and very convex externally, 

the pair taking nearly the form, when closed in a state of 
repose, of a blown bladder. ‘The antennz are of uncommon length 

and slenderness ; but the most singular part of the conformation is 
the musical organs, which are situated one at the base of each 

hemelytron, and forming a part of it, which is turned, at a right 
angle to the rest, over the back, so that the one shall partly over- 
lap the other. ‘The organ consists of a hard glassy ridge in front, 
which, on being crossed by its fellow, creaks sharply, making the 
crink that is heard in the trees. There must, however, be three 
distinct but rapid crossings to make the whole sound represented by 
the word “ Katedid,” which it can produce as quickly as one can 
pronounce the word. Occasionally it gives but a single impulse, 
which we may call uttering only one syllable of the word, but 
usually the three are heard, then an interval of a second, and 
again the word, and so on. Behind this ridge there is a transpa- 
rent membrane, which appears tightly stretched over a semi- 
circular rim, like the parchment of a ‘drum, and which, no doubt, 
increases the sound by its vibrations. The insect I found would 
creak freely, when held in the fingers, provided it were held by 
the thorax or head, so as to allow the hemelytra free power of 
motion; though these are only partially opened, the bases being a 
little separated without affecting the position of the whole. But 
for the well-known fact, that the males alone of these creatures are 
musical, I should have supposed the specimen I have been de- 
scribing to be a female, for the extremity of the abdomen was 
furnished with a large sword-shaped organ, curving upwards, 
resembling an oviduct. I presented to it some house-flies, which 
it readily took from my fingers, and devoured with great gusto, 
though I should apprehend its diet, in a state of nature, must be 
wholly vegetable. I had an opportunity of comparing the sexes 
together, for last evening a female flew in at my open window. I 
can find little difference between it and the former, except that it 
entirely wants the membranous drum and glassy ridge at the base of 
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the front wings ; this part, which has the same form, and which laps 
over in the same manner as in the other sex, is of exactly the same 
texture, colour, and general appearance as the rest of the hemelytra. 

Feeding on the acrid milky leaves of a very beautiful flower, the 
Butterfly weed (Asclepias tuberosa), I found a few weeks ago, a 
fine caterpillar of the large black-and-orange butterfly (Danais 
Archippus). It had a tigrine appearance, being marked with 
transverse bands and stripes of yellow, white, and black, and was 
adorned withal with four flexible fleshy horns or tentacles, two on 
the shoulders, and two on the rump. A day or two ago, it hung 
itself up by the tail, from a little conical knob of silk, which it had 
skilfully spun, thread over thread, on the roof of its box; ‘an 
apparently trivial circumstance, yet so decisive as to show indubi- 
tably to which of the two great divisions of the butterfly tribe it 
was to be referred. ‘The pup of butterflies are, I believe, inva- 
riably suspended, or at least tied; but while these of one great 
section are loosely hung from a little button, as in the specimen 
before us, those of the other have, besides this support, a slender 
but strong girdle of silk, which, passing round the body near the 
head, binds them generally i in a horizontal position, and allows them 
little scope to swing about. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
Butterflies which are evolved from the former position, have the 
first pair of feet so short as to be useless as instruments of locomo- 
tion, while those using the latter mode, have these feet resembling 
the middle and hindmost pairs in form and office. This associa- 
tion of characters is invariable ; yet we cannot perceive the most 
distant connexion between the presence of a girdle in the pupa, and 
the development of the feet in the imago. 

But I was going to advert to the change of form, which takes 
place in the transition from the caterpillar to the chrysalis state. 
Those persons who are aware of the fact that such a change occurs, 
but have never observed the process, are apt to imagine that the 
chrysalis comes forth in the form in which they see it, all hard and 
horny from the bursting skin of the caterpillar, as the armed 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. But, in truth, the change of 
general form is gradual; beginning before the disruption of the 
skin, and mainly going on after that skin has been thrown off. 
The former part of the alteration consists in a gradual obliteration 
of the annulous divisions, a rounding and shortening of the body, 
and a perceptible approximation to the form of the matured pupa, 
especially in the Moth tribes. But the change of form which the 
evolved pupa undergoes is most conspicuous in the suspended 
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butterflies ; and I have never seen it more remarkable than in this 
of the Archippus, although I have observed the metamorphosis of 
many species; and I may here remark, by the way, that there are 
few processes in nature more interesting to be witnessed than the 
transformations of a butterfly. The two accompanying figures, the 
one (a) carefully taken immediately after the slough had been 
cast, the other (4) after the pupa had attained its mature condition, 
will illustrate the alteration I am describing. The abdominal seg- 
ments were at first much elongated, being distinctly separable, as 
in the caterpillar ; those of the thorax, on the contrary, were con- 
tracted, while the wings were small, thick, and wrinkled ; their ex- 
tremities being free, for a purpose we shall presently discover. 
The whole skin was soft, moist, and pulpy, and the colour bright 
green, with alternate yellow bands. In a few hours, the abdominal 
segments had contracted into the form of a smooth, blunt cone, all 
traces of the divisions being lost, except where a fine line, scarcely 
perceptible, marked their position; the thoracic segments had 
much lengthened, and the wings now occupied the half of the entire 
length ; their tips, which before were free, had stretched beyond 
their first boundary, far over the abdomen, and were now fixed in 
the general outline. The whole surface was become tense, hard, 
and glossy, and the hue an uniform greenish white, with a few gilt 
dots. I may add, that the amusing act of taking hold of the 
sloughed skin with the abdomen, while the tail was thrust out to 
feel for the silk button, was performed just as the common Vanesse 
of our own country, the tortoise-shell, the peacock, &c., would do 
it; by observing which, most of the preceding remarks may be 
readily verified. 

The chrysalis in question produced the imago in eight days, but 
under circumstances worthy of narration. Having accidentally let 
fall the box containing it, the fragile shell of the chrysalis was 
broken off, leaving the anal joint and tail-like process attached to 
the silk. It was, however, too near its exit for any wound to be 
made in the body of the enclosed butterfly, though some liquid was 
discharged. ‘This occurred in the morning; in the course of the 
day, the chrysalis began to assume the colours and marks of the 
Archippus butterfly, or, to speak more correctly, these tints began 
to be visible on the contained insect, through the increasing trans- 
parency of the pupa-skin. The next morning§ early, I looked at 
it, just as it was bursting into its new life; it attained its perfection 
in the usual way, in about half-an-hour, without any injury from its 
accidental fall; having been but eight days in the pupa state, 
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the front wings; this part, which has the same form, and which laps 
over in the same manner as in the other sex, is of exactly the same 
texture, colour, and general appearance as the rest of the hemelytra. 

Feeding on the acrid milky leaves of a very beautiful flower, the 
Butterfly weed (Asclepias tuberosa), I found a few weeks ago, a 
fine caterpillar of the large black-and-orange butterfly (Danais 
Archippus). It had a tigrine appearance, being marked with 
transverse bands and stripes of yellow, white, and black, and was 
adorned withal with four flexible fleshy horns or tentacles, two on 
the shoulders, and two on the rump. A day or two ago, it hung 
itself up by the tail, from a little conical knob of silk, which it had 
skilfully spun, thread over thread, on the roof of its box; {an 
apparently trivial circumstance, yet so decisive as to show indubi- 
tably to which of the two great divisions of the butterfly tribe it 
was to be referred. ‘The pup of butterflies are, I believe, inva- 
riably suspended, or at least tied; but while those of one great 
section are loosely hung from a little button, as in the specimen 
before us, those of the other have, besides this support, a slender 
but strong girdle of silk, which, passing round the body near the 
head, binds them generally in a horizontal position, and allows them 
little scope to swing about. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
Butterflies which are evolved from the former position, have the 
first pair of feet so short as to be useless as instruments of locomo- 
tion, while those using the latter mode, have these feet resembling 
the middle and hindmost pairs in form and office. This associa- 
tion of characters is invariable ; yet we cannot perceive the most 
distant connexion between the presence of a girdle in the pupa, and 
the development of the feet in the imago. 

But I was going to advert to the change of form, which takes 
place in the transition from the caterpillar to the chrysalis state. 
Those persons who are aware of the fact that such a change occurs, 
but have never observed the process, are apt to imagine that the 
chrysalis comes forth in the form in which they see it, all hard and 
horny from the bursting skin of the caterpillar, as the armed 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. But, in truth, the change of 
general form is gradual; beginning before the disruption of the 
skin, and mainly going on after that skin has been thrown off. 
The former part of the alteration consists in a gradual obliteration 
of the annulous divisions, a rounding and shortening of the body, 
and a perceptible approximation to the form of the matured pupa, 
especially in the Moth tribes. But the change of form which the 
evolved pupa undergoes is most conspicuous in the suspended 
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butterflies ; and I have never seen it more remarkable than in this 
of the Archippus, although I have observed the metamorphosis of 
many species; and I may here remark, by the way, that there are 
few processes in nature more interesting to be witnessed than the 
transformations of a butterfly. The two accompanying figures, the 
one (a) carefully taken immediately after the slough had been 
cast, the other (4) after the pupa had attained its mature condition, 
will illustrate the alteration I am describing. ‘The abdominal seg- 
ments were at first much elongated, being distinctly separable, as 
in the caterpillar ; those of the thorax, on the contrary, were con- 
tracted, while the wings were small, thick, and wrinkled ; their ex- 
tremities being free, for a purpose we shall presently discover. 
The whole skin was soft, moist, and pulpy, and the colour bright 
green, with alternate yellow bands. In a few hours, the abdominal 
segments had contracted into the form of a smooth, blunt cone, all 
traces of the divisions being lost, except where a fine line, scarcely 
perceptible, marked their position; the thoracic segments had 
much lengthened, and the wings now occupied the half of the entire 
length ; their tips, which before were free, had stretched beyond 
their first boundary, far over the abdomen, and were now fixed in 
the general outline. The whole surface was become tense, hard, 
and glossy, and the hue an uniform greenish white, with a few gilt 
dots. I may add, that the amusing act of taking hold of the 
sloughed skin with the abdomen, while the tail was thrust vut to 
feel for the silk button, was performed just as the common Vanesse 
of our own country, the tortoise-shell, the peacock, &c., would do 
it; by observing which, most of the preceding remarks may be 
readily verified. 

The chrysalis in question produced the imago in eight days, but 
under circumstances worthy of narration. Having accidentally let 
fall the box containing it, the fragile shell of the chrysalis was 
broken off, leaving the anal joint and tail-like process attached to 
the silk. It was, however, too near its exit for any wound to be 
made in the body of the enclosed butterfly, though some liquid was 
discharged. ‘This occurred in the morning; in the course of the 
day, the chrysalis began to assume the colours and marks of the 
Archippus butterfly, or, to speak more correctly, these tints began 
to be visible on the contained insect, through the increasing trans- 
parency of the pupa-skin. The next morning, early, I looked at 
it, just as it was bursting into its new life ; it attained its perfection 
in the usual way, in about half-an-hour, without any injury from its 
accidental fall; having been but eight days in the pupa state, 
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Whether from the caterpillar’s having been bred in confinement, I 
know not, but the butterfly is the smallest individual of the species 
I have ever seen. 

A day or two since I had the pleasure of discovering, in a little 
hollow beneath a decaying log, a nest of our commonest lizard 
(Agama undulata), vulgarly called here the Scorpion. I con- 
clude that such was the case, from the circumstance of a lizard of 
this species being in the nest when I first observed it. As the 
reptiles never, that I know of, sit on their eggs, or visit them after 
their deposition, I presume that these had just been laid by the 
parent. The eggs were four in number, oval in shape, and about 
half-an-inch in length, of a dull dirty white. The shell, or enve- 
lope, was tough, like a leathery sac, and upon my cutting one 
open, first there issued a quantity of clear glaire, and then the yelk, 
which in consistence and colour much resembled the brain of birds, 
being white with reddish streaks. 

The spring is peculiarly the season of flowers, and comparatively 
few are now seen. Some, however, appear in succession, a few of 
which I shall notice. In neglected pastures, the tall, well-known, 
and widely-spread Mullein (Verbascum nigrum), has begun to 
develop the earliest of its pretty blossoms. Bearing many flowers in 
its lengthened and closely-set rachis, it continues in bloom a long 
time, and it is singular that it usually shows its open flowers at the 
two extremities of the spike, while the central ones remain unex- 
panded, Of course these in their turn open, and the peculiarity 
ceases. There is something noble in the appearance of this tall 
plant ; and its flowers are elegantly spotted with red on a bright 
yellow ground. The leaves are large, and thickly clothed with 
soft woolly down. It is even more abundant with us in the open ° 
situations I have named, than in the north, and frequently 
affords a resting-place for such birds as the Fly-catchers (Musei- 
eape). The lovely little Blue-bird (Sylvia sialis), that universal 
favourite, I have often seen watching on this plant, in the same 
manner as those birds do, for flies and other insects, and occasionally 
warbling forth his sweet but unpretending notes, or flitting from 
one stalk to another through a whole field ; the bright azure blue of 
his back and wings making him very conspicuous in the sunbeams. 

In the garden of a planter I lately saw the Indian Shot (Canna 
angustifolia) in flower. From the habits of the proprietor, it is 
not at all probable that any of his garden-flowers would be exotics, 
as the place was deep in the solitude of the forest, and so recently 
reclaimed, that the stumps of the trees still remained undecayed in 
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the garden. TI have little doubt that the plant was originally found 
very near, if not exactly on the site where I saw it. It is a singu- 
lar plant; the leaves are large, oblong, and deeply plaited longi- 
tudinally ; the stem is angular, and bears many handsome flowers, 
whose sword-shaped petals are bright scarlet, varied with yellow at 
the base. They are succeeded by a rough, oval, pale-green cap- 
sule, containing a few black seeds, perfectly round, and so hard as 
to have given the name of Shot to the plant. 

In the woods a delightful odour is diffused to a considerable dis- 
tance from the abundant racemes of white blossoms pendent from 
the Sorrel-tree (Andromeda arborea), whose leaves, like those of 
the Oxalis of our own country, are agreeably acid. I will here 
notice a fact that I think I have observed, though I have never 
seen it alluded to by any writer, that if a person stand at a small 
distance from any flower of strong perfume, he will distinctly per- 
ceive variations in the intensity of the odour, as if it were projected 
from the flower in irregular waves or gushes. In the open air this 
might plausibly be attributed to varying currents of air, but I have 
observed it in a room, where it could hardly be dependent on such 
agency. 

The Comfrey (Commelina erecta) is now in blossom, but it is 
not common in this neighbourhood. I have observed but one or 
two plants of it, in the shady woods. The leaves are pointed 
ovate, with longitudinal veins, of a very pale green: the flower, 
which is of peculiar formation, proceeds from a semicircular sac, 
formed, as I suppose, by the union of a pair of bractez ; when this 
is pressed, a clear glutinous fluid is squeezed out, in which the 
flower must have been bathed before its expansion. When full- 
blown, however, this sac is crowned by two large roundish vetals, 
of a light blue, standing each on a thin neck or stalk ; beneath 
these are two membranous sepals, much smaller, and quite white. 
From the centre stand up four nectaries, on long slender filaments, 
resembling stamens ; so that I know no flower more likely to puzzle 
a student endeavouring to find its name in the Linnzan system. 
Only a single blossom is seen on the plant at one time, which is 
produced in the morning, and shrivels in the course of a few hours ; 
but a new one is evolved on the next morning, and thus a succes- 
sion continues for a considerable time. 

Another beautiful and fleeting flower is the Tree Primrose 
(Enothera fruticosa), which grows on the sunny edges of the 
woods, in the corners of fences, &c., rising to the height of several 
feet. The flower is large, of a brilliant yellow. 
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Two species of Banner-pea (Vewillaria Virginiana, and V. 
mariana) are trailing on the ground, or creeping up other 
plants in the forest. They are papilionaceous flowers, much alike, 
and resembling a sweet-pea, the banner (vexillum) being much 
enlarged ; the colour is a delicate lilac. The stems are scarcely 
thicker than a thread, though very long; the leaves are ternate, or 
set in threes. 

Large tracts of waste land, neglected fields, &c., are now 
covered with the glowing scarlet blossoms of Zinnia multiflora, 
which, standing in dense masses, have a showy effect, something 
like that of a bank covered with the common scarlet poppy in 
England. Beautiful as it is, however, it is too common to be 
admired ; it is nothing but a weed, having not even the considera- 
tion of a familiar name. 

One more plant, and Flora is dismissed. 1 know nothing of its 
pretensions to beauty or fragrance, but allude to it on account of 
its very remarkable economy. It is the Venus’s Fly-trap (Dionea 
muscipula), an appropriate name, as far as it expresses its office, 
but why dedicated to the goddess of love I am not aware. The 
plant is small ; the leaves grow, like those of the primrose, on the 
ground, the stem being undeveloped, and are furnished at the end 
of each with an appendage, like another smaller leaf, the two lobes 
of which turn upon the mid-rib, as upon a hinge, and close 
together on being touched, like the erected wings of a butterfly. 
The edges are armed with stiff spinous hairs, which lock into one 
another, and prevent the escape of any unfortunate insect captured 
by this curious trap. On tickling the surface with a straw, we can 
at any time cause the leaf instantly thus to shut up; but on close 
investigation its irritability is perceived to reside in a few hairs, 
not more than three or four, which are scattered over the surface. 
When the plant grows old, the divisions bend backward, and then 
the glandular hairs lose their irritability. 

[Zo be continued.) 
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THE SABBATH BELL. 


Piterm, thou hast meekly borne 
All the cold world’s bitter scorn, 
Journeying through this vale of tears, 
Till the promised land appears, 

Where the pure in heart shall dwell— 
Thou dost bless the Sabbath Bell ! 
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THE SABBATH BELL, 


Idler, following fashion’s toys, 
Seeking, "midst its empty joys, 
Pleasures that must end in pain, 
Sunshine that will turn to rain ; 
What does whisp’ring conscience tell 
When thou hear’st the Sabbath Bell ? 


Poet, dreaming o’er thy lyre, 
Wasting health and youthful fire ; 
Wooing still the phantom—Fame, 
For at best a fleeting name ; 

Burst the chains of Fancy’s spell— 
Listen! ’tis the Sabbath Bell! 


Monarch, on thy regal throne ; 
Ruler, whom the nations own ; 
Captive, at thy prison grate, 

Sad in heart and desolate ; 

Bid earth’s minor cares farewell— 
Hark! it is the Sabbath Bell! 


Statesman, toiling in the mart, 
Where ambition plays his part ; 
Peasant, bronzing ’neath the sun 
Till thy six days’ work is done ; 
Every thought of business quell 
When ye hear the Sabbath Bell! 


Trav’ller, thou whom gain, or taste 
Speedeth through earth’s weary waste ; 
Wanderer from thy native land— 

Rest thy steed, and slack thy hand, 
When the seventh day’s sunbeams tell 
There they wake the Sabbath Bell! 


Soldier, who on battle plain 

Soon may’st mingle with the slain ; 
Sailor, on the dark-blue sea, 

As thy bark rides gallantly— 
Prayer and praise become ye well, 
Though ye hear no Sabbath Bell ! 
Mother, that with tearful eye 
Stand’st to watch thy first-born die, 
Bending o’er his cradle-bed, 

Till the last pure breath has fled— 
What to thee of Hope can tell 
Like the solemn Sabbath Bell ! 


“ Mourner,” thus it seems to say, 
“Weeping o’er this fragile clay, 
Lift from earth thy streaming eyes, 
Seek thy treasure in the skies, 
Where the strains of angels swell 
One eternal Sabbath Bell !” 








MR. BEALES’ TIME.—No. I. 


By tHe Autnor or ‘ Cranrie Burro,’ Ec, 





A DINNER party, consisting of twelve persons, were assembled in 
the drawing-room of Mr. Strahan, the incumbent of Byfield. 
Most people are acquainted with the peculiar irksomeness of the 
time which intervenes between the arrival of the company, and 
the announcement of “dinner on the table.” Information is 
useless, wit itself is chained, the highest conversational powers are 
a valueless gift. No one is disposed to talk, no one cares to 
listen; the ladies, perhaps, scan the dresses of the females present, 
and, if it be winter-time, the gentlemen seem to have no other 
desire than to encircle the fire, and exclude those who might 
naturally be supposed to need the comfort most, from even the 
satisfaction of seeing the bright coals or the glossy log glowing 
cheerfully in the grate. Patience is the virtue most in requisition, 
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and happy may they esteem themselves who, on such occasions, 
are spared the longest exercise of it. 

Mrs. Strahan had wondered many times what could have 
detained her husband, when, to her great relief—for dinner she 
feared was taking harm—he made his appearance. Slightly, but . 
politely, apologizing to others for his delay, he walked with quick 
steps towards an elderly lady who was seated at the farther end of 
the room. 

“*Welcome, my dear aunt,” exclaimed he, extending both 
hands, and affectionately pressing hers; “welcome at last to 
Byfield. It is very kind of you thus to overcome your prejudices 
against railways, to give us the pleasure of your company.” (Miss 
Klsden smiled through the happy tears that glistened in her eyes.) 
“And I hope you “did not find the mode of travelling very > 
agreeable ?” 

“TI confess I did not,” replied she; ‘but I did not Poa 
myself to think of anything but the motive for which I had made 
the experiment—the gratification it was to procure me.” 

“And a very good plan too,” answered he, cheerfully, “I 
believe that the inconveniences and dangers of a more important 
and serious journey, than from Lockwood to Byfield, would seem 
very much less could we bring ourselves to overlook the annoy- 
ances on the road, in the joy that might await us at its close. You 
look remarkably well, scarcely a day older.” 

* But I feel many days older,” replied she, smiling; “and if I 
could forget the lapse of time, as regards myself, something or 
other is constantly reminding me that a change has come over 
all.” 

The reply that Mr. Strahan was about’ to make was interrupted 
by the long-desired announcement of dinner being on the table. 

“My dear aunt,” said he, “I must take you out, not only as 
the greater stranger, but,” lowering his voice, “as the dearest 
and most welcome guest.” 

Miss Elsden felt, and showed herself,« well pleased at the 
compliment, and with no small degree of stateliness and self- 
complacency took the arm that was offered her, and walked to her 
seat in the dining-room. 

Never was nephew more attentive and polite; never was aunt 
more satisfied and happy. True,she looked with no small degree 
of astonishment at all that was before her. The economy of the 
table was totally different from anything slie had been accustomed 
to see, and various ideas of extraordinary display, far beyond what 
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she should have considered as necessary, even if justifiable, on any 
occasion, flashed through her brain, and gave her an uneasy 
sensation. A servant continually at her elbow with some dish, 
the name, as well as the composition, of which she was utterly 
ignorant of, interrupting conversation, in which she delighted, was 
one of those minor trials which, while we feel, we are ashamed to 
acknowledge. 

“TI make it a rule,” said she to Mr. Strahan, “to eat only of 
one dish. I have a great dislike to venturing on experiments of this 
kind ; and, indeed, I have been told that many of the modern- 
made dishes—entrées, I believe I should say—are almost as unsub- 
stantial, and as delusive, as the tempting viands that grace the 
table at Macbeth’s banquet. 

Mr. Strahan laughed. “ All is real here, I promise you,” 
said he. ‘Come, let me persuade you to try this salmi.” 
He spoke to the servant, who again held the dish to Miss Elsden. 

*‘ No, no,” said she, “‘ you must excuse me. They are good, no 
doubt; but I have no wish, either to add to my wants, or to 
increase my knowledge in this way.” 

Mr. Strahan could have said, “ Nor in any other that had not 
the stamp of some degree of antiquity to recommend it,”—for he 
well knew his aunt’s peculiarities, and that, though she possessed a 
good understanding, and a fund of information, the product of 
early training and constant reading, she was one of those persons 
who will learn only what they please, or those things the ac quisi- 
tion of which must be forced upon them. 

* And, how are you going on at Lockwood?” asked Mr. 
Strahan. Do you like your new vicar?” 

** Not at all,” replied she, decisively. 

“Not better than you did Mr. Batson ?” 

“By no means, I am sorry to say,” said she. “In many 
respects, Mr. Grey is a useful man, and so was his predécessor : 
his intentions are good, and—” 

** And he is earnest in the cause, energetic,” said Mr, Strahan. 

‘Rather too much so,” replied she. “All is innovation, 
novelty, and change. Nothing is done, either in the church or 
the parish, as it was before, or,” and she sighed, “as it was in 
Mr. Beales’ time.” 

“No wine! not a glass of champagne?” said Mr. Strahan, 
observing that she had again refused to take either. “I am sure 
it would do you good.” 


- "Qh, no, it would not,” answered she. “I never accustom 
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myself to wine at dinner: my rule is, one glass after dinner. Few 
ladies of my early acquaintance thought of taking wine with their 
meals,” 

* But that’s not the case now,” returned he. 

“TI perceive it is not,” answered Miss Elsden, for her quick 
eye had observed that even the younger ladies at the table had set 
her a different example; ‘but it is a custom I can never approve 
of,” 

“Manners and habits, opinions and tastes, change,” said Mr. 
Strahan, “and constitutions, too, making a change in our customs 
necessary, perhaps.” 

“Charles!” exclaimed Miss Elsden, in a tone of surprise, fixing 
her eyes on him, “I should not have expected such a sentiment 
from you. I believed you to be as staunch an upholder of the 
good old ways in all respects as myself.” 

“Tn all respects where I consider them as intrinsically good and 
wise, and in all essentials,” said he. ‘Certain things can never 
alter—as moral principles and conduct, for instance. ‘Their nature 
will ever be the same, and their observance must, at all times, 
be equally binding; but society always has made, and ever will 
make, regulations and customs for itself, in matters of lesser 
moment.” 

‘Innovation and a love of change, are, I know,” returned she, 
“the character of every age, and of the present in particular.” 

“You are quite right, madam,” said an elderly gentleman, who 
was seated on her other side, and whose name she afterwards 
found to be Melford; “and such a spirit, in my opinion, is ever 
to be regarded with suspicion, to speak in the mildest term. 
It is rarely, I believe, that much solid improvement, at least, is 
the consequence of it.” 

“In the case in point,” returned Miss Elsden, pleased at having 
found an auxiliary, “I am sure it is not. Could any one in Mr, 
Beales’ time have ventured to? —” 

“But, my dear aunt,” said Mr. Strahan, quickly,; “don’t you 
suppose there was as great dissatisfaction expressed against every 
alteration made by Mr. Beales, or against any deviation from the 
established custom of his predecessor, as there have ever been 
since his time? Every generation has its own standard of perfection, 
and that standard is suitable to no other, having for its rule only 
individual taste and feeling.” 

Miss Elsden was never at a loss for a reply. She was about to 
speak, when a gentleman, at the farther end of the table, appealed 
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to Mr. Strahan for his opinion, relative to some popular topic o. 
the day. 

“We will discuss the point between us another time,” said he, 
bending towards his aunt, who acknowledged his politeness with a 
smile. A general and animated conversation now ensued. If 
Miss Elsden felt pleased at the gentlemanlike manner that marked 
his attention to her, and which she had already decided in her 
mind would have done honour to that period which, to her, was 
the criterion of all that was excellent, she was still more charmed 
with the intelligence, extensive information, novel as it was amusing, 
that he himself displayed, or called forth in others. She was too 
much interested to make the contrast, which afterwards suggested 
itself to her mind, between the former heaviness of a set dinner 
party, and the liveliness and variety of the present, and she was 
very sorry when Mr. Strahan arose, at the signal of his wife, and 
opened the door. 

“Remember, there is only a truce between us,” said he, as 
Miss Elsden passed him. 

‘My nephew és a gentleman,” without all controversy, thought 
she ; “ he has not forgotten the respect due to his elders.” 

This compliment was paid, in no trifling degree, at the expense 
of a young lady, who had sat opposite to her at dinner, and whose 
manners had particularly struck her. Distinction she showed to 
none—nay, she had even spoken across the table to Mr. Melford, 
at the very moment that Miss Elsden was returning a reply to an 
observation that*gentleman had made to her. Bold, however, she 
could not call her; but there was a confidence and an easy 
familiarity about her, that ill assorted with Miss Elsden’s pre- 
conceived notions of youthful retiredness and modesty. Had she 
had any misgivings as to her own appearance, she might have 
been disconcerted at the glance which Miss Dacre—for that was 
her name—had cast over her whole person as Mr. Strahan intro- 
duced her—a glance that had assigned her the place she was to 
occupy in her estimation. 

The unfavourable impression, thus made on the mind of Miss 
Elsden, was not lessened by what afterwards occurred in the 
drawing-room. On her returning there, Mrs. Strahan seated 
herself by her on a sofa, while Miss Dacre occupied a large 
chair not far from them. She sat perfectly at her ease, her head 
thrown back, and her feet extended on a stool, each elbow resting 
on the arm of the chair. Miss Elsden was shocked. No young 
lady ever sat in such a posture as that in Mr. Beales’ time ; she 
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turned her eyes aside—she herself had refused the stool that had 
been offered to her by Mrs. Strahan, and she became more erect 
than usual. Nor was this all. She recalled to mind that, when 
she was a girl, she was accustomed to give way to others in every 
respect, and never to speak but when she was spoken to; and as to 
addressing or answering a person older than herself, in the same 
tone and manner that she used to one of her own age—the very 
idea of such a thing was painful to her. Miss Dacre could not be 
more, she thought, than nineteen or twenty at most, and she her- 
self was many years, no matter how many, her senior; yet, when 
she and Mrs. Strahan were discussing the merits of a new publica- 
tion, Miss Dacre, uninvited, expressed her opinion of the work, 
which was in exact contradiction to that of Miss Elsden, in very 
decided terms. “It is admirably written,” said she; “J am 
delighted with it.” Miss Elsden looked at her. Not a single 
word to soften the abruptness of the assertion, nothing to qualify 
such a positive assertion. In her estimation, such rudeness was 
beyond anything she could have conceived, and bore the very 
stamp of ill breeding. She immediately dropped the subject, and 
having sat for some minutes silent, took a chair near the window. 

How long she had been here she did not know, for she had 
been buried in her own reflections, and in the contrast she was 
drawing between past and present manners. On a sudden she 
was startled by a gentle voice behind her. 

“I think,” said a young lady, whose countenance was as sweet 
as the tone of her voice, “that you are not sitting in a very good 
place, and there is a strong draught of air from that door ; pray 
allow me to move your chair.” 

The respectful accent in which these words were uttered, the 
attentive consideration that they marked, joined to the pleasing 
appearance of the speaker herself, at once secured the favour 
of Miss Elsden. With the politeness that really distinguished her, 
and in which she so highly prided herself, she returned her thanks 
as she availed herself of the kind offer made her, and the two 
ladies, now seated together, entered into conversation. 

Miss Elsden found her companion well informed, and not less 
modest in expressing her sentiments and opinions than evidently 
competent to form a correct judgment on every subject that was 
touched upon. Miss Elsden was so much pleased that she beheld 
Miss Dacre approaching them with regret. 

“* Miss Selwyn is making a convert of you, I suppose,” said she, 
looking at Miss Elsden, as she threw herself on an ottoman opposite 
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to them, “shehas given up the attempt with me as hopeless, 1 
suppose.” She then entered freely and with considerable talent 
on the topic on which they were discoursing, evincing so much 
spirit and discrimination in her observations that Miss Elsden 
would have been amused, had not the dictatorial manner in which 
she delivered her opinion, destroyed the effect she would otherwise 
have produced on her mind; as it was, she quickly drew a strong 
ayd not advantageous comparison between the two young ladies. 

It was not long, however, before they were joined by the gentle- 
men. ‘ Miss Dacre, catching the eye of Mr. Strahan, instantly made 
room for him by her side. “I have something very particular to 
ask you,” said she. 

He approached her. ‘* Excuse me for a few minutes,” whispered 
he, “and I will obey your behest.” 

T he reply did not altogether please her ; she turned her shoulder 
and addressed a gentleman who was standing near her. 

In the meantime Mr. Melford, by whose side Miss Elsden had 

been seated at dinner, had again taken a chair near her. He had 
noticed the effect produced in her mind by Miss Dacre, nor was 
the glance she now cast towards her unobserved. 
i “That young lady,” said he, “is the most fashionable belle of 
this neighbourhood. She has been most expensively educated, 
and has naturally excellent abilities. She is an heiress, and gives 
the tone to all society here. If I augur rightly our sentiments will 
agree in more points than one—that of female education, for 
instance.” 

** My aunt must have a fair opportunity of judging from effects,” 
said Mrs. Strahan quickly ; ‘‘ my husband wishes to introduce her to 
some young friends of ours, and I must not allow her to stand 
committed to any opinion apart from him.” 

“I am corrected,” replied Mr. Melford, bowing ; “ and in truth” 
(turning to Miss Elsden), “it would be wrong to prejudice your 
judgment any way, for after all we are bound to concede much to 
the present generation, whilst we detract yothing from that which 
is passing away, or has totally disappeared.” 

“ Manners, everything were very different when I was young,” 
returned Miss Elsden ; “I have been leading a very secluded life, 
and it is astonishing what a change I have observed even since I 
left home this morning—almost a new world has opened upon 
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“T can fully understand this,” replied he; “but even in the 
very midst of society, the same effect is produced upon us, <A few 
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years ago, and we were glad of the guidance, of the notice, interest 
and sympathy, of the countenance and experience of our superiors 
in age, situation, or information; we breathed freely, for the 
weight of care, of anxiety, lay not on ourselves, but on shoulders 
accustomed to bear it; action more than judgment was required 
from us ; ours was to execute what others either planned or sanc- 
tioned: then by degrees, the respect we paid to others’ (he sighed) 
“was, quietly and imperceptibly, transferred to ourselves, and now 
we stand in the front rank of life, all responsibility resting on our 
own shoulders ; our judgment, our advice are solicited, and depended 
upon, as we had formerly sought and rested upon those of others.” 

“ And to see one by one drop from our side,” said Miss Elsden, 
with marked feeling, “ those whom we loved, honoured, and obeyed. 
The respect and reverence we paid to another were respect and 
honour paid to ourselves ; to be sensible of this truth no longer, to 
feel ourselves alone, the head of our own generation, awakens both 
powerful and serious reflections, in which the past and the future 
have almost an equal share.” 

“ Melford!” exclaimed Mr. Strahan, as he passed by him to 
take his seat by Miss Dacre, “I beg you will not make my 
aunt grave: and now, Miss Dacre, what are your commands 
with me ?” . 

“‘[T want to make a party to Spring Court,” replied she ; “ neither 
my uncle, nor my aunt, nor my cousins will in any way aid me; all 
my hope then rests on you. Will you dowhat I wish? you cannot 
deny me; can you?” 

Mr. Strahan smiled. “Of course I cannot,” replied he. 

‘ “T was certain of it,” exclaimed she, exultingly; “now give 
yourself no trouble about it, your sanction is all I require. I can 
manage everything else. Mrs. Strahan,” continued she, elevating 
her voice, that lady being at some distance from her, “we are 
going very soon, perhaps next week—if the féte at Ensleigh does 
not interfere with your plan—to Spring Court, making the first 
pic-nic party this year.” 

“Indeed !” replied she. “Is it not rather too early in the spring ?” 

“ Not at all,” said Miss Dacre, and she spoke something in a low 
tone of voice, too low indeed for Miss Elsden completely to hear, 
That lady had heard quite enough, however, to create her astonish- 
ment; a party of that nature to be formed, organized, by a young 
lady, her principal coadjutors—as she gathered from what she had 
been able to catch—gentlemen. It might be correct, it was probably 
fashionable, but such a thing was never done in Mr, Beales’ time, 
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and she should have thought it would have been better had it been 
done in no other. 

“This party will be most charming,” exclaimed a young man ; 
“T hope, Miss Dacre, you will include me in your invitation.” 

* Perhaps I may,” replied she, “ but it will be very select.” 

* And therefore the greater honour to form one of it,” said he. 

“ Don’t flatter yourself too much,” returned she ; ‘ you will be 
absolutely necessary to me. It will be charity, too, you know, to 
give you something to do.” 

“Ah! Playford,” said Mr. Strahan, “ you see those who have 
nothing to do for themselves are always put upon by others.” 

* To be sure,” cried Miss Dacre, “idle persons are positively 
necessary to the well-being of society; they are as useful in their 
way as the most industrious.” 

A laugh followed. Miss Elsden, whose eyes were «irected at the 
moment towards Mr. Playford, saw a blush on his cheek ; he was 
remarkably good-looking, but his features wanted animation, 
though there was no lack of intelligence in their general ex- 
pression. 

“ Melford, I want you,” said Mr. Strahan. “ Now, Playford, there 
is a seat for you by Miss Elsden ; but take care, she is an accurate 
reader of character. Mr. Playford is a particular friend of mine, 
so be as merciful to him, my dear aunt, as you can. He has lately 
returned from India, and from a locality where we once had con- 
nexions.” 

Mr. Playford placed himself between Miss Elsden and Miss 
Selwyn, as directed, and an agreeable conversation was commenced, 
in which all three bore a part ; and so well satisfied did each appear, 
that the interruption given to it by Mr. Strahan, requesting Miss 
Dacre to sing, seemed equally unwelcome to all. 

7 can’t promise you that I can sing fit to be heard this evening,” 
said she, as she arose with the air of one who had felt prepared for 
such a request. Miss Elsden followed her to the pianoforte with 
her eyes ; she remembered how her own heart had beat when, at the 
desire of her father, she had walked to the instrument, and how 
she had feared not to give him satisfaction ; for to fail in pleasing 
him was proof that she had not given pleasure to others. Miss 
Dacre, however, showed no apprehension, no timidity of any kind ; 
she sang well and with much execution, but Miss Elsden thought 
without feeling ; and the song, not resembling the compositions of 
Handel, Arne, or Haydn—such as she had been said to excel in 
executing—was a brilliant and very difficult air from the last 
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favourite opera: her voice was powerful, and she exerted it to 
its fullest compass and capacity, her style being, what Mr. 
Strahan whispered to his aunt, very fashionable, and in perfect 
accordance with the present taste. 

“Tt is not very pleasing,” replied she; “ those sudden bursts are 
electrifying,—they distress one’s nerves. In, Mr. Beales’ time we 
used to say that the perfection of singing was to touch the feelings 
of the listener, to awaken sympathy, to animate and inspire: in 
short, that it was far better to delight than to astonish.” 

6 There were correct judges then, as now, I make no doubt,” 
said Mr. Strahan; “it is very possible, however, that the style of 
my friend, Miss Selwyn, might have accorded entirely with these 
ideas. May we ask her to afford you the opportunity of forming 
an opinion ?” 

Mr. Playford stood before the young lady instantly, expecting 
her to rise. 

“No, Playford,” exclaimed Mr. Strahan, “ that pleasure must be 
mine ;” and he led her to the piano, and whispering something to 
her, he turned over the leaves of a music-book, and then, with light 
and silent foot, retraced his steps to the side of Miss Elsden. The 
full, round touch with which the symphony was executed, at once 
riveted her attention. The strain commenced; not a murmur 
was heard from any part of the room, and now the voice ceased. Mr. 
Strahan had sat looking on the carpet in the attitude of one who 
was unwilling to lose a single sound. As Miss Selwyn concluded, he 
raised his head, and looked at Miss Elsden, in whose eyes the tears 
were glistening, 

“What pathos! what sweetness!’’ exclaimed she; ‘ what exe- 
cution! the elegance of the lady is there combined with the skill of 
the professor.” 

Mr. Strahan looked much gratified. ‘‘ Miss Selwyn is in many 
respects a favourable specimen of what modern education can effect, 
when coneurring circumstances allow fair play to the experiment. 
I was pleased to see her by you when we came in. She is a great 
favourite of ours; and but that I think it would be questioning your 
good taste and undervaluing her own merit, I should bespeak your 
affection for her.” 

** Charles,” replied Miss Elsden, “there is a charm in youth to 
those with whom youth is only a sweet dream past, which they, and 
they only, can appreciate. When conduct unsuitable to youth dis- 
solves the charm, the error may be attributed to the one, but the 
pain is the share of the other. I am much pleased with Miss 
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Selwyn. But what time must have been consumed in the acquire- 
ment of such proficiency as she has just displayed! My sister and 
myself were reckoned to sing well; but what a difference between 
us and MissSelwyn! and yet our poor mother often objected to the 
hours we devoted to music.” 

“The teaching of the present day is improved,” said Mr. 
Strahan, “so that the effect desired is sooner attained than formerly ; 
an observation which may be extended to most branches of 
education. Miss Selwyn paints. nearly as well as she sings.” 

“Charming accomplishments, both,” replied she; ‘ but if they 
supersede, as surely they must, more useful acquirements, are they 
to be recommended? In Mr. Beales’ time, a knowledge of domes- 
tic concerns was a necessary part of female education; but now 
ignorance of such matters and a contempt of them mark our 
young ladies ; and as to plain needlework, that is entirely banished 
for all sorts of fancy-work—very expensive and—” 

‘But recollect,” replied Mr. Strahan, quickly, “new times 
have brought new needs; we must have needlework for our schools, 
and in an increasing population employment is afterwards given 
to many who would have been destitute ; that which, therefore, 
in a former period, would have been blamable, is now active 
charity.” 

“ When Solomon drew his portrait of a perfect female character,” 
said Miss Elsden, “he made her pre-eminently useful and do- 
mestic.”” 

“ Granted,” replied he; “ but might not some of the excellences 
he enumerates have been the actual accomplishments of his age? Be 
that as it may, I can assure you that you have nothing to regret or 
censure in the education Miss Selw yn has receiv ed. She is as 
competent to guide, govern, and provide for a family, as she is to 
grace society. Nothing can be more purely domestic than 
the manner in which she has been brought up by her mother.” 

“Then Miss Selwyn is a serviceable woman,” said Miss 
Elsden. 

A slight smile played on the lip of Mr. Strahan. “ But do you 
not feel a little fatigued?” inquired Mrs. Strahan, who had joined 
them ; “ perhaps you would be glad to go to your own room. We 
were so very¢sorry to be obliged to have company to-day on your 
account: but as you had altered the time you fixed for coming, we 
could not avoid it.” 

“Tt is quite wonderful, to myself at least,” answered she, ‘“ that 
I feel so little fatigued. I could not have supposed it possible that I 
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should have travelled more than sixty miles. I have often been 
more weary, and that years ago, after adrive of twelve miles, than 
I feel this evening. However, it may be more prudent, perhaps, to 
steal away from further excitement, which I will do as soon as I see 
a favourable opportunity.” 

The opportunity thus desired soon presented itself. No one 
probably would have noticed her departure under any circumstance, 
but certain notions of an infringement of politeness floated over her 
own mind, and she felt well satisfied that she had avoided appear- 
ing rude in the eyes of any other. 

The dew was yet sparkling on the grass the next morning, when 
Miss Elsden walked into the garden. She had always been an 
early riser; and it was a maxim with her, from which nothing but 
absolute necessity compelled her to depart, never to be too late at 
any meal, or to fail, for a few minutes, in keeping an appoint- 
ment. An hour passed away very agreeably, for she was never 
alone, though she was often solitary. She was not very sorry, how- 
ever, to hear the prayer-bell ring. The family were already assem- 
bled when Mr. Strahan, meeting her at the French window that led 
into the garden, conducted her into the room, and placed her by 
his wife. | He then looked round as if in search of some one, and 
the words “as usual” escaped him. He paused for an instant, 
and then knelt down. He had a fine voice, and his manner was 
particularly devout and expressive. 

“What a blessing is family prayer!” said Miss Elsden, as she 
and Mr. Strahan withdrew to the window, whilst Mrs. Strahan was 
preparing tomake breakfast. ‘ How natural! how appropriate, to 
thank God at a time, when both mind and body being renewed 
with fresh powers, gratitude to our Creator and love to our fellow- 
creatures seem almost spontaneously to fill the heart. Family 
prayers ever appear to me to bind in a more especial manner one 
member of a family to another, and to teach us our duty whilst it 
exercises our piety.” 

“] wish every one thought as you do,” replied he earnestly ; “ it 
is very annoying, but”—At that moment Mrs. Strahan summoned 
them to the breakfast table. One seat remained unoccupied ; and 
Miss Elsden had nearly finished her first cup of tea, when, to her 
surprise, Mr. Playford entered the room. 

“T beg your pardon,” murmured he to Mrs. Strahan, “I am 
really ashamed—pray ”— 

‘Tt will be safer to make no excuses,” replied she, in the same 
low tone, as she handed to him the cup which had long been 
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poured out for him. “I shall make no apology to you for its 
being nearly cold, the fault, you know, is not mine.” 

“I deserve it,” said he; “but forgive me this time, I will 
behave better for the future.” 

Mrs. Strahan shook her head incredulously. 

« Ts this modern manners ?” thought Miss Elsden ; “ no gentleman 
or lady, wishing to be considered as such, would have been guilty 
of like rudeness in Mr, Beales’ time ;” and poor Mr. Playford 
lost much of the favour she felt disposed to grant him the evening 
before. 

“ My dear aunt,” said Mr. Strahan, “you heard us say some- 
thing last evening about the féte at Ensleigh. I am exceedingly 
anxious that you should see the place. I hope you will make one 
of the party.” 

‘“‘ How far is it?” asked she, “ and how is it to be reached ?” 

“ About ten miles by the river,” replied he; “we therefore 
propose engaging a small steam-boat, as is usual on these occa- 
sions. 

‘Ts there no other method of reaching it?” inquired she. 

‘‘ There is a carriage road,” answered he; “ but it is not a very 
safe one, and the distance is much greater; the ferry too, must be 
crossed, so that it would take us nearly half the day to get there 
only.” 

Miss Elsden looked disappointed. ‘Then I must decline all 
thought of accompanying you,” said she. 

“Why ?” demanded Mr. Strahan. 

“Qh, you must, indeed you must go,” exclaimed Mrs, Strahan. 
Ensleigh is such a lovely spot, and the fine old hall is so exactly 
to your taste, we cannot leave you at home.” 

“I cannot go by a steam-boat,” replied she ; “ I have never ven- 
tured on board one, and I have almost declared that I never 
would.” 

“Only almost!” cried Mr. Strahan; “that saving clause is a 
happy one—let it prevail.” Miss Elsden shook her head. “ You 
have overcome your prejudice against railways; be equally liberal 
to steam.” 

‘‘ But steam-vessels are far more objectionable in my view than 
railways,” returned she ; ‘here are two elements to dread, fire and 
water.” 

“Still, every argument that you admitted to be sound in regard 
to railways,’ said Mr, Strahan, “and which ultimately prevailed 
with you, holds equally good in the case of steam-vessels. The 
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great discovery of the powers of steam and its consequent applica- 
tion, from whence did it emanate—from the source of all good, or 
from that of evil ?” 

“Certainly not from evil,” replied she, ‘because in many 
respects mankind has been much benefited.” 

“Well then,” replied he, “if in the aggregate the world stands 
indebted to it, the individual must also; and it is no part of wisdom 
to refuse availing ourselves of that which is found so generally 
useful; you are no coward.” 

“No,” replied she, firmly. ‘I know there is a Providence whose 
care is over all; but I make a great distinction between danger 
voluntarily incurred, and that which is to be encountered in the 
prosecution of our duty.” 

“True,” said he ; “ but I do not see why an innocent gratification 
is to be refused even on your own grounds. Besides, you would 
be giving pleasure by taking pleasure—no slight consideration to 
a disposition like yours.” 

Miss Elsden mused as she leisurely buttered her toast. ‘ Steam- 
vessels were never heard of in Mr. Beales’ time,” said she ; “ sailing- 
vessels only were known.” 

“Science has made wonderful progress since those days,” 
returned Mr. Strahan; “but were accidents less frequent or 
attended with less loss of life than at present? I think not: 
accidents do occur, and that for the wisest ends. There must 
always be an alloy of evil in all good, that man may not, amidst 
his vast acquirements, forget to be humble, or flatter himself, from 
uninterrupted success, that his arm and his might and his intellect 
can bend all things to his will—can achieve all he undertakes, as 
though, in the midst of weakness, he was omnipotent.” 

“Trust yourself with me, Miss Elsden,” said Playford, who had 
now hastily finished his breakfast ; ‘I am at the service of any lady 
who will be kind enough to employ me.” 

“Pray do, by all means,” cried Mr. Strahan, as he rose from the 
table ; ‘a day of employment will be a red-letter day to him: but 
come with me, my dear aunt, I long to show you a beautiful plant 
that I have, something quite new.” 

Miss Elsden took the arm of her nephew, and as they were 
walking to the conservatory, she made some inquiries respecting 
Mr. Playford, in whose appearance she had taken an interest, 
though she had not by any means forgotten, nor perhaps forgiven, 
the rudeness he had been guilty of, in being too late both for break- 
fast and for prayers. 
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-“T told you last evening, I think,” replied Mr. Strahan, “ that 
he is in the civil service of India. The climate either does not, or 
he fancies it does not, agree with him: and he is for the second 
time on leave. He has not many friends in England, and fewer 
relatives, and therefore, as I really like him, I have desired him to 
make my house his home. He is talented, has received a superior 
education, and possesses many excellent qualities, among which, 
however, you may perceive energy is not included. As he was 
this morning, so he is always, too late, to my great annoyance. 
Such conduct, in my eyes, not only warrants the impeachment of any 
young gentleman or lady for a want of good manners, but of good 
sense, and I may add of any individual for want of right principle. 
Playford never says anything in extenuation of his fault, but he 
takes no pains to amend it.” 

“Young persons are certainly not what they were in my time,”’ 
observed Miss Elsden. 

“In some respects I grant they are inferior to those of former 
times,” returned he; “ but in others, I must think they are 
superior.” 

“In what?” demanded Miss Elsden, with a sharp glance of her 
eye. ; 

“In general information, in more liberal and expanded views on 
most subjects ; in manners they are more easy, are more conversa- 
tional, and are therefore pleasanter companions.” 

“TI cannot entirely agree with you,” said Miss Elsden; “ easy 
in themselves they are, but they pay, generally speaking, too little 
respect for age to make their elders, at least, at ease with them, or 
to secure their admiration. There is a great deal of show in all 
they say and do, diffidence is out of the question. A rapid and 
upward movement seems to influence them as most others; they 
appear to be eager to push us elderly people off the stage of life ; 
or at least to consider that our part is done, and to look upon us, 
if not as intruders, with the most perfect indifference ; it is well 
when they do not entirely overlook us.” 

As she spoke the last words Mr. Strahan opened the door of the 
conservatory. ‘They entered, and now all that met the eye of Miss 
Elsden awoke her delight, and she listened with astonishment at 
the information displayed in the answers she received from the 
gardener, a plain and humble-looking individual. She was 
exceeding fond of a garden, understood its management thoroughly, 
and was an accomplished botanist ; she could therefore fully appre- 
ciate all she heard and saw, and a considerable time was spent there 
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to her extreme gratificdtion. Strange to say, she never once re- 
curred to the excellences of Mr. Beales’ time; everything met 
with her unqualified admiration, and called forth the most animated 
expression of pleasure. 

“You have such a variety of plants, most of which are entirely 
unknown to me,” said she; ‘I appear to be in a newcreation. I 
declare it is quite affecting. I love the meanest flower, for it tells 
its Maker’s love for man; but these marvellous colours, this 
elegance of form and leaf, the odorous scent that is richly exhaling, 
speak a nobler language, and excite a pleasurable awe.” 

“I enter fully into your feeling,” returned Mr. Strahan; “and 
indeed in this woriderful accession to our botanical knowledge, I 
consider that a new and delightful source of devotion is opened.” 

“And all so flourishing and healthy—your gardener must be a 
very extraordinary man.”’ 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Strahan. “ He is merely a sample of 
what may without difficulty be met with, in this part of the king- 
dom at least. Modern taste and refinement, the fruit of many 
years of uninterrupted peace, have made horticulture a necessary 
part of education in a certain class; and our nursery gardens have 
become seminaries, to a considerable extent, to our inferiors, 
whilst they have fed the luxury and extended the knowledge of the 
higher ranks of society.” 

“We had no precedent for anything like this formerly,” said 
Miss Elsden, almost unconsciously admitting a truth which, if pre- 
sented to her mind by another, she might have rejected. ‘ Gar- 
dening in my youth was only a toilsome manual labour, or a 
pastime only ; it is now a science.” 

Mr. Strahan smiled, “I trust you have yet much to see and 
admire,” said he. “ Right glad am I that you have infringed upon 
the seclusion to which you have so long condemned yourself; but 
wisdom and virtue are, in most cases, increased by a just inter- 
course with society. The world soon gets ahead of us, even if we 
only temporarily withdraw ourselves from it, and prejudice quickly 
warps the soundest judgment, and chills the warmest heart.” 

“T am not. prejudiced, Charles,” said Miss Elsden, hastily ; “I 
judge only from facts, and draw my conclusions from experience 
and reflection.” 

Perhaps it was not without satisfaction that Mr. Strahan found 
the necessity of a reply obviated, by their having reached the 
entrance to the drawing-room, where they were instantly met by 
Miss Dacre. 
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“Ts not Mr. Playford with you?” exclaimed she. “Iam come 
in search of him. He promised to contribute largely to our 
bazaar; but as yet we have received nothing from him. Does 
any one know what he has done ?” 

“I do not,” replied Mr. Strahan. 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Strahan; “I only know that he has been 
much engaged in his own room for the last few days, aid that I 
have seen his servant more than once with a roll of pasteboard or 
cartridge paper in his hand.” 

“Tt will be too bad if he does disappoint me,” said Miss Dacre ; 
“T enlisted him into my service exclusively ; his conduct, and so | 
shall frankly tell him, is most ungen—” 

Before the word was concluded, Playford made his appearance 
with several fancy articles in his hands. 

“Good morning,” said he: ‘ I saw you coming, and certain that 
you had condemned me as a defaulter, I hastened at once to redeem 
my character. What do you think of these?” and he laid the 
articles he was holding, one by one, on the table before her. 

Miss Dacre’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. ‘They are beauti- 
ful,” exclaimed she, ‘‘ really exquisitely made. But are they truly 
your own workmanship ?” 

“Really and truly,” replied he, with mock gravity and emphasis, 
*“T have exerted, as in duty bound, my utmost skill, animated by 
a hope of your approval as my reward,” 

** Nonsense,” said Miss Dacre, laughing ; “ be content that I have 
no fault to find. My servant shall take them to the committee- 
room directly. Mrs. Barks and Miss Milwood are there, arranging 
our contributions.” 

“And Agnes Selwyn?” asked Mrs. Strahan, “have you suc- 
ceeded with her ?”’ 

Mr. Playford seemed eagerly, though with suppressed interest, to 
await the reply. 

“Oh no!” returned Miss Dacre, “she obstinately refuses to 
have a stall ; it is exceedingly ill-natured of her.” 

“Why does she refuse?” said Playford ; “it is rare that Miss 
Selwyn refuses to oblige any one.” 

“She has very absurd notions on some points,” replied Miss 
Dacre, “ and this is one, I suppose.” 

“She certainly expressed herself strongly on the subject to me,” 
said Mrs. Strahan, “ and so she did to my husband.” 

“‘ Now, what can she have to urge against a scheme which has 
been projected for such a laudable purpose ?” exclaimed Miss Dacre ; 
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“nothing, positively nothing that any reasonable person at least 
would think worth a thought. It is ridiculous ; neither she, nor 
any one, can say anything against it.” 

“Indeed I think there is a great deal to be said against fancy 
fairs, or bazaars, as they may be called,” exclaimed Miss Elsden, 
with more than her usual decided manner of speaking. 

Miss Dacre looked coolly at her. ‘ You think so,” said she. 

“T do,” replied Miss Elsden with emphasis. “I regard such an 
office as having a stall at one of these exhibitions as an innovation 
on female manners and modesty, derogatory to a lady, and highly 
indecorous to a youthful female especially.” 

“ The funds of the Asylum for the Blind at P—— are at a very 
low ebb,” said Playford, with his usual good nature, “the ladies of 
the neighbourhood therefore have —.” 

“ It bespeaks a very low standard of right feeling in any com- 
munity,” said Miss Elsden, interrupting him, “ when neither a high 
sense of a Christian duty nor the dictates of a graceful and refined 
virtue are thought to be insufficient to secure support to a bene- 
volent and public object.” 

Miss Dacre deigned noreply. It was evident that she held such 
antiquated notions in too much contempt to make any effort to 
combat them, and taking up a cigar-case she looked at Mr. Playford 
with a peculiar expression of countenance, as she exclaimed, 
“Charming—some thanks are due to me for bringing such talent 
to light. You may as well walk with me to the committee-room, 
and witness the effect of your skill. We shall make you useful, too, 
I make no doubt.” She turned to Mrs. Strahan, “I hope Wednes- 
day will be a fine day; you, of course, will be there ?” 

‘We must all show ourselves,” replied she, “if no more,” 

“T cannot go,” said Miss Elsden ; “such exhibitions are totally 
out of my way.” Miss Dacre, however, had not waited for any 
reply from that quarter, but with Mr. Playford had left the drawing- 
room. As they disappeared, Mr. Strahan entered. Part of the 
conversation was repeated to him. ‘ You will go, my dear aunt,” 
said he, “ to oblige me, I know. I quite reckon on showing you the 
grounds of Ensleigh ; but we will talk of this by and by. I came 

to ask you to walk out with me. I am going to visit some 
of my flock, and there is one among them whom I particularly 
wish to introduce to you. I will come for you in an hour.” 

The proposal was accepted without hesitation by Miss Elsden, 
who, as she was never unoccupied, was at no loss now to find 
employment for that exact time. 

[ Zo be continued} L 2 
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PRINCE ALBERT’S ANCESTORS. 


Prince ALBERT is descended, in a direct line, from the elder 
branch of the house of Saxony, whose representative in the time of 
the Emperor Charles V. chose rather to sacrifice his dominions, 
or even life itself, than abandon the Protestant religion, as taught 
by Luther, of whom both he and his immediate predecessor were 
the zealous protectors. 

Most justly is Frederick the Wise, Duke and Elector of Saxony, 
entitled to immortal honour and gratitude from every Protestant 
country in Europe. It was he who founded the University of 
Wittenburg, where Luther was educated ; and it was he, also, who 
encouraged, supported, and protected the great Reformer in the 
first struggles against the Church of Rome. 

In 1521, Luther was summoned by the Emperor to appear before 
the Diet of Worms, to answer the charges brought against him. 
Unmoved by the urgent entreaties of his friends, Luther appeared 
at the Diet, and declared and vindicated his opinion before the 
assembled Electors, without reserve, and with undaunted courage. 
He could not be seized or injured on the spot, because he had been 
furnished with a safe-conduct by the Emperor, who would not 
forfeit his plighted word, though urged so to do. But an edict was 
passed, which declared Luther a heretic, and put him, and all who 
should aid or abet him, under the ban of the Empire. 

In defiance of this, Frederick caused Luther to be privately 
withdrawn to the fortress of Wartburg, where his person was safe, 
and where he commenced, and probably completed, his translation 
of the Bible into German. 

Thus was the Reformed religion cradled in Saxony by this 
excellent prince, to whom Henry VIII. wrote a letter, entreating 
him and his family “ not to suffer the arch-heretic to translate the 
Bible.” 

Frederick, who died in 1525, was succeeded by his brother John, 
who continued to afford his steady support and protection to Luther 
and his disciples. At the Diet held at Spires, in 1529, he took the 
lead among the princes who published that “ Protest,” in which 
originated the name since given to the professors of the Reformed 
religion, and he also moved his colleagues to deliver that declara- 
tion of their opinions known as the Confession of Augsburg. At 
this time, Luther was a guest in the castle of Coburg; and the 
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Emperor was so incensed against the Elector John, for the protec- 
tion which he gave to the Reformer, as well as for the part which 
he had taken in the Confession of Augsburg, that he refused him 
the Imperial investiture of his dominions: in reply to this refusal, 
and to further threats with which it was accompanied, the Elector 
replied, “ That rather than secede from the pure Evangelical 
doctrine, he would suffer his grey head to be laid at the Emperor’s 
feet.” 

He died in 1532, and was succeeded by his son Frederick, 
deservedly surnamed the Magnanimous. ‘This prince continued 
the support which his family had given to the Reformed religion, 
and thereby incurred the deep displeasure of the Pope, and of 
Charles V., the most powerful ally of the Roman Pontiff. 
Frederick maintained for some time a gallant, but unequal contest 
with the armies which Charles had levied to extirpate the Reformed 
religion in Germany. At length the war terminated in 1547, by 
the decisive battle of Miihlberg, in which the Elector was wounded 
and taken prisoner; he was declared an outlaw, and condemned 
to be beheaded before the Imperial camp at Wittenburg. 

The unshaken firmness which he evinced in his captivity, induced 
the Emperor to offer him his life, if h@would submit to certain 
conditions, the principal of which was “that he should accede to 
the decisions of the Emperor and the Councils of Trent in regard 
to religion.” 

The reply of the heroic prisoner deserves to be emblazoned in 
gold :—* He was determined to adhere steadfastly to the confession 
delivered at Augsburg by his father, himself, and other princes, 
and would rather lose his dignity, his territories, nay, even 
his life, than suffer himself to be separated from the Word of 
God.” 

Struck by his unshrinking fortitude, the Emperor revoked 
the sentence of death which had been pronounced against him. 

Of a descent from such truly illustrious ancestors, Prince Albert 
has repeatedly declared himself to be justly proud, 


Ir is pleasant to observe how free the present age is in laying 
taxes on the next. “Future ages shall talk of this; this shall be 
famous to all posterity :”’ whereas their time and thoughts will be 
taken up about present things as ours are now.—SwIFT, 
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REFUGE AND REARING FOR BOYS, BRIDGE HOUSE, 
WANDSWORTH.—No. I. 
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WANDSWORTH, 


TuweEreE are certain constant, and, it is to be feared, in a great 
degree inevitable evils, attendant upon the present constitution of 
society in great towns. In proportion to the numbers, activity, and 
commercial energy of the inhabitants of a city—in proportion, 
that is to say, to the wealth and intelligence of the majority, are the 
amount and the intensity of the evils to which the poorer classes 
are exposed. And these evils are 30 hopeless in their first aspect, 
and so formidable in their results, that they cannot be contemplated 
without the deepest pain and almost despair. Their worst feature 
is that they are perpetually reproducing themselves. This is 
probably the real nature of all social evil; but there is a class of 
misery which it would seem impossible to extinguish by any, at 
least, of our present methods of dealing with it. We allude to 
the early vitiation and ruin of young lads, in the metropolis more 
particularly. This evil begins at home: it may be called a vicious 
rearing, or, in other words, it is a domestic education in sin. To 
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this we have hitherto opposed our system of ragged-schools, 
national-schools, free-schools, and Sunday-schools. We take’ the 
lad just emerged from a polluted home, and do our best for his 
mental and moral culture, during the few hours that we can keep 
him. But, school over, our scholar returns again to scenes of 
vice, and examples of every abomination, in the midst of which he 
lives and breathes, until the next day finds him again in a purer 
atmosphere, and among more wholesome influences, for a little while. 

How does this affect the boy? Let us treat a plant or an 
animal in an analogous way. Let us give a plant four hours’ day- 
light and twenty hours of darkness; let us give an animal whole- 
some food in small proportion, and vitiated food in large quantity. 
It is not difficult to foresee the result. Not less so in the case of 
our London boy. Mental and moral training in school of the very 
best kind has but little chance against the overwhelming tide of 
sin into which the lad is plunged on leaving our hands. Do we 
teach—does God declare—Thou shalt not steal,—while the boy 
lives among thieves, has known father and mother both committed 
to prison—has brothers and sisters who live by robbery—sees it, 
hears it, eats and drinks with it, and breathes it in the very air of 
his miserable home. The truth is—a vicious rearing at home is 
the source and fountain of by far the larger proportion of the 
juvenile crime of this great city. It is a fatal mode of remedying 
the damage done to the cause of evil by our pious and devoted 
bands of masters and teachers. 

Let not our statements on this point be misunderstood. Schools 
of all kinds, conducted on right principles and based on the pure 
word of God, have their effect on the moral advancement of our 
juvenile classes, and prove often useful in reclaiming even confirmed 
offenders from the ways of sin. Our intention is not to show that 
they fail in accomplishing good, but why they fail in the repression 
of evil: and this in a degree so large as to deserve our most 
thouglitful attention. Reader, are you a Sunday-school teacher, 
whose tears and prayers have alike been poured out for your boys ? 
Do you wonder that so small a return is got for so a large a labour 
as yours? Follow the scholar home, and the cause is obvious 
enough. There are the busy hands which pull down the fair 
structure you would erect in the boy’s soul. There are the 
poisonous airs which destroy your hopes of life in the young being 
you would train for the paradise of God. Can this evil be en- 
countered ? Can a remedy be applied? Can some, at least, of 
these lads, whose hearts and lives are fashioned in the models of 
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sin at home, be in any way set free of this hindrance to their 
moral well-being? Can they be trained to walk in, as well as 
merely taught to know, the paths of virtue? Can we, in short, 
rear up our London lads out of the way of the tremendous sources 
of pollution in which many of them lie at this moment? Let the 
following paper be the answer to this inquiry. 

Bridge House, Wandsworth, is a quarter-of-an-hour’s railway 
ride from Waterloo Bridge. We may also get to it by an 
omnibus from Charing Cross; and any one who would see a 
great experiment successfully prosecuted, and that in the quietest 





Bripce House, WANDSWORTH, 


way, and in the most out-of-the-way old house with its ancient 
grounds and garden, will not find a summer’s afternoon idly spent 
in going there. Let those who cannot follow us, while we en- 
deavour to set Bridge House and its inmates before them. Our 
present paper shail be confined merely to the operations carried 
on in this old house and grounds, and at another time several of 
the fruits shall be exhibited to the reader. 

The river Wandle, after doing a very great deal of very hard, 
and, from its appearance, very dirty work, escapes through 
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Wandsworth on its way to the still more severely worked river 
Thames, in a sluggish and slimy course. It comes down through 
the town black and of ill-odour, and rolls sleepily under the 
bridge which carries the road to Battersea ; yet that slimy, sleepy 
river bathes the foot of a garden of knowledge, where we would 
hope grows many a youthful tree hereafter to bring forth blossoms 
and fruit for good in the world. We cannot, however, enter 
Bridge House by water, we must go in at the iron gate. A 
sharp lad, with eyes like a London lad, but with cheeks like a 
ploughboy, lets us in with a smile and a bow, and shows us down 
a shady avenue lined with evergreens to Bridge House, the front 
door of which is half hidden by a cluster of shrubs, as it is seen in 
the opposite page. 

The master, ready and willing to show all the operations of the 
establishment, meets us, and in a few moments we are in the 
midst of the boys. Let us take a systematic view of this place, 
and then of the employments of its inmates. Bridge House was 
certainly never built for the home and refuge of destitute boys. 
Far from it. Long ago the Wandle was a clear and pleasant 
river, gently flowing through gardens and meadows, then innocent 
of manufactures, fresh, sweet, and smokeless. Battersea and 
Wandsworth were the country residences of the citizens of 
London; and one of those grand houses which were built in 
those days was Bridge House.. Doubtless the proprietor liad 
reason to congratulate himself on the site he had selected. <A 
pleasant entrance to the road, along which the daily coach to 
London passed ; a pleasant garden of some three or four acres, 
well stocked with choice fruit-trees, and a pleasant gurgling 
stream to water it—were all features of the spot, justifying his 
taste, and rendering Bridge House about as comfortable and 
agreeable a country residence as could be desired—in those days. 

But gradually the fresh air filled with smoke, the meadows 
were dug up, turned into bricks, and then run up into houses, rows, 
and streets ; the plants began to wither before autumn, the fruit- 
trees were blighted ; the clear Wandle turned fetid and muddy, 
and Bridge House itself, with tarnished glories, became empty 
and desolate, and would soon have gone to ruin. It was on the 
very point, in fact, of being pulled down; the gardens cut up, the 
fruit-trees burnt, and the whole place surrendered to the Water- 
works Company, when it was seen and rescued for a time, and 
turned into a home for destitute lads. A few new bricks, a little 
fresh paint, and a little general help from the carpenter, set 
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Bridge House on its legs again—and pretty firm legs they ought 
to be, when we remember the sixty-five pair of young ones which 
traverse its old stairs and trample over its floors. 

Going through this old dwelling we are struck with its perfect 
cleanliness. It is absolutely void of dirt; the floors are as white 
as scrubbing can make them, and dust is not to be found. It 
might be thought a hard matter with a family of sixty-five 
children for any householder, however good a manager, to keep all 
in this state of order. But when we consider that there is a little 
army of dusters, and scrubbers, and washers, and window- 
cleaners, and brass-polishers, and sweepers, and general tidiers, 
the difficulty vanishes. The kitchen is one of the large, old- 
fashioned kitchens, where the cook thought but little of roasting 
half-a-dozen legs of mutton at once, besides boilings of all sorts ; 
and the present cooks have no light work of it. It is a wonderful 
place to go into on meat-pudding days ; but these are only once a 
week. ‘Two or three of the elder lads, with aprons up to their 
chins and sleeves turned up to their elbows, plunge into tubs of 
flour, and knead paste with wonderful skill and rapidity. Then 
comes the meat, and the basins and the seasonings, and finally, and 
above all, the boiling in great boilers of meat-puddings enough to 
satiate sixty-five hungry boys. A little office for the superin- 
tendent, with rooms for his family on the same floor, occupy the 
remainder of the space below. ‘Ascending the staircase we enter 
the sleeping-rooms of the lads. The bedsteads are all of iron, 
and the bedding is as clean and comfortable as need be. Glancing 
round the room—for we are now in what was once the dining-room 
of Bridge House in its days of ancient glory—the gilded cornice 
and the gaudy paper seem to contrast forcibly with the simple 
furniture and childish ornaments which some of the lads have 
been allowed to hang on the walls. Yet it may be more than 
questionable whether any of the grandest reception-nights of 
Bridge House, in its days of pride, presented such an imposing 
spectacle as may be seen there every night, when some fifteen or 
twenty homeless lads bend the knee in prayer, and seek a rest 
which father, and mother, and friends, and the world beside, never 
gave them. ‘The little infirmary is at the top of the house, and 
there, when one lad is sick, he is carefully tended and nursed by 
another lad, into whose charge the little invalid is given. 'Tenderly, 
too, the boy-nurse fulfils his commi8sion ; and now talks, and now 
reads; and now (when nobody is looking on) has a good game of 
play with his patient—so soon as he gets better. ‘Truly, Bridge 
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House at night, when other great houses are filling with gay 
company, and music and dancing are heard, covers a company more 
interesting than they, for threescore lads, once familiar with vice, 
and associates of the sinful, there are peacefully at rest. 

All the operations of this refuge are carried on away from the 
house, with the exception of those of the cooking department. To 
observe these we must go to the back of the house, and enter the fine 
lawn and garden in the rear, shown in the cut. That Bridge House 
had an original destination widely different from that to which it 
is at present subject, is very obvious from the picturesque appear- 
ance of the garden-front, and the care once bestowed upon the lawn. 
The latter is now surrendered to a corps of young gardeners, who 
are busy in the execution of some improvements; and the string 





of blue smocks, and other articles fresh from the wash-tub, suffi- 
ciently indicate its present utilitarian character. At one extremity 
of this patch of ground is a homely-looking building, perhaps not 
altogether constructed on strict architectural principles. But the 
building has this remarkable feature of interest in its history—it was 
raised entirely by the boys. The engraving (p. 156) will convey 
an idea of its size, and also represents a few of its useful architects. 
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This room is forty-seven feet long, nineteen feet broad, and fifteen 
feet high. It forms an excellent schoolroom. The destitute lads 
of Bridge House dug the foundations, piled the bricks, carried the 
mortar, raised the scaffolding, got up the walls, did the carpen- 
tering, the plastering, the whitewashing, the paving (for it is floored 
with concrete), and rested not until they had erected a brave room, 
strong and handy, warm and water-tight, for their own instruction. 
This room occupied about two months in its erection, and is 
certainly one of the most interesting buildings anywhere to be 





found in the neighbourhood of London. Possibly such another 
does not exist, of which the architects, builders, carpenters, and 
bricklayers, were lads of ages from twelve to sixteen. ‘They tried 
hard at the roofing, but it was found that they smashed so many 
slates in their attempts, that that part of the building was given 
over into professional hands, ‘The interior of the room is full of 
interest to the visitor. One need not be a carpenter to detect not 
a few flaws in the joinery, in the disposition of the roof timbers, 
and in the relative adjustment of its parts. But that is of little 
moment. In fact it may be considered of positive advantage, for 
the lads at least, if not for the building, for it constitutes such a 
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practical lesson of rough and strong carpentering that no boy who 
could lend a hand at putting it together would be at a loss to erect a’ 
similar building in the distant land whither many of them are bound. 

At one end of the room is a strong platform with desks 
and tables, all of which were made by the lads. In the middle 
is an excellent stove, formerly distributing warmth to the tender 
inmates of the old mansion. The floor is smooth and hard, 
and is carefully kept free from dirt, and the walls are hung 
round with the beautiful prints of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Elephants, lions, and kangaroos, with fish 
of the sea and birds of the air, look from their paper effigies 
upon a set of lads once more nearly allied to them in their un- 
tamed state than tothe human race. Evening is the school-time of 
these lads, for the day is occupied with their trades and out-of- 
door work, And a very pleasant sight it is to see slates, and 
copy-books, and other school-furniture in active demand, when the 
door is shut at night, the gas gleaming and the stove blazing. 
When the hands and feet of these lads have ceased from their 
daily work, their heads and hearts have to begin. 

Beyond the schoolroom are the workshops. The carpenter’s 
shop is furnished with a good turning-lathe and a capital box of 
tools. There are also three benches at which the lads work ; with 
planes and all the other fittings relating to joinery-work in general. 
Here the desks are made, the forms mended, chairs and tables 
constructed, and from hence go forth young carpenters to do odd 
jobs in patching up the venerable old mansion itself. Further on 
still are the tailor’s shop and the cobbler’s stall. At one end of the 
room in the tailor’s shop is a large raised platform, resembling the 
tailor’s counter. There is no other furniture; nor, in fact, are 
other fittings necessary. Here, under the instruction of a pro- 
fessor in their particular department of industry, these lads are 
taught to make and mend their clothes; and although not 
necessarily of the newest fashion nor of the best design, still the 
clothes are good, serviceable, and well adapted for their wearers’ 
use. <A peculiar livery is worn by the lads, which is changed every 
year. It is merely a certain uniformity of pattern in the cloth; and 
the wearer, if seen alone, would not be remarked as differing in 
apparel from other lads of his age. 

The cobbler’s stall—rather, it should be said, the shoeniaker’s 
department—is one of much attractiveness to a visitor. Perhaps 
twenty lads are at work here,—the professor at their head busily 

instructing them in the art. Certainly the lads take a lively interest 
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in their occupation, and the vigorous manner in which they use 
hammer and pincers, last and brad-awl, shows that they are in 
earnest about their work. No one could look into that room, so 
full of strong and active lads, all usefully and even honourably 
employed in learning the rudiments of an honest trade, and reflect 
that many of these very boys were once as sedulously instructed in 
the arts of thieving and in the ways of sin, without emotion Here, 
as in the former department, a lad may be fully taught to make his 





own boots and shoes, and here, in fact, all the many pairs of boots and 
shoes of the present inmates of Bridge House are made and mended. 

Next to this is the washhouse. This is built on the edge of the 
Wandle; which is in some respects a convenient arrangement, 
and might have been much more so if that unfortunate stream had 
preserved an original clearness of complexion. Here the wash- 
boys do the laundry-work of the house, and with the assistance of 
large boilers, they appear to do it very creditably. It is in con- 
templation to fix several baths in this place, with a good supply of 
hot and cold water. This will prove of much consequence to the 
health of the lads. 
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The gardening work is carried on in a large plot of ground . 
connected with the lawn, and, as we have before observed, 
originally well-stocked with fruit-trees, It now yields a good 
supply of vegetables and of fruit. And so well have these poor 
lads learned in this place the importance of honesty, that the latter 
remains untouched on the trees. Many lads are employed in 
digging and in other gardening work, and are thus fitted for a 
country life either at home or abroad. 

We have now taken a brief survey of Bridge House and of 
the occupation of its inmates—in other words, of the mere matériel 
of a great social experiment. Can boys be by these and similar 
means rescued from vice, and brought to love and walk in the ways 
of virtue? This is a question’ of much importance ; and another 
visit to Bridge House and its inmates in another article will help 
us to give it an answer. K. 


RAARARAARSAAAAAAARLAAAAAARAALA 


CURIOSITIES IN THE NESTS OF BIRDS. 


Ir is recorded in Holy Writ of that monarch whose wisdom is 
especially commemorated, that “he spake of trees, from the cedar- 
tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes.” The meaning of this appears to be that 
Solomon studied natural science ; and we shall each of us do well to 
copy his example as far as the duties of our position will permit. 
The study of the works of God cannot fail to be both interesting 
and profitable if pursued in a proper spirit ; and we now propose 
to make a few extracts from one of the pages of the vast volume of 
Creation. 

The first nest which we shall describe is that of the baya, which 
is found in most parts of Hindoostan. When flying by thousands 
in the same grove, the yellow heads and breasts of these birds 
make a splendid show beneath the rays of a tropical sun. They 
cover extensive clumps of palmyras, acacias, and date-trees with 
their nests, which are formed of long grass woven together in the 
shape of a bottle or a pear, with the neck attached to the tree. 
These nests contain several apartments: in one the hen hatches 
her eggs, and another, consisting of a little thatched roof, and 
covering a perch, without a bottom, is occupied by the male. 
Hundreds of these pendulous nests may be seen on one tree. The 
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pensile grosbeak, which is about as large as a sparrow, makes @ 
nest of straw and reeds, interwoven into the shape of a bag. The 
entrance of the nest is below, and above it is fastened to the twig 
of some tree, a new nest being attached to the lower end of the 


Baya NEstTs, 


old one every year, so that as many as five may thus be seen 
hanging together. The entrance is often through a cylindrical 
passage, twelve or fifteen inches in length, which projects from 
the globular nest exactly like the tube of a chemist’s retort. The 
compound nest of the sociable grosbeak is a most extraordinary 
structure. Whether they are generally of one form, we are 
unable to say; but the reader will not have a very incorrect idea 
of these nests if he imagines to himself an immense umbrella with 
holes at the eaves as entrances to the nests. ‘The trunk of a tree 
supplies a handle to this imaginary canopy, and it is said that 
many trees are borne down by their burden ; but we will venture 
to suggest that their fall may be owing more to the force of the 
wind against them than to the weight of the nests themselves. 
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There is an Indian bird which is said to light up her nest with 
glow-worms or fire-flies, which she fastens, by means of a peculiar 
kind of glutinous clay, to the inside of her abode. 

“Desiring to ascertain the truth ‘of the current belief,” says a gentle- 
man long resident in India, “ that the bird employs the glow-worm for 
the purpose of illuminating its nest, I adopted the following method. 
Taking advantage of the absence of the birds, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, I directed a servant to prevent their return, while I examined 
their nest; which I cut open, and found in it a full-sized glow-worm, 
fastened to the inside with what is in India called morum, a peculiarly 
binding sort of clay. Having sewn up the division, I replaced the nest ; 
which on the following evening I again examined, and found another 
smaller sized glow-worm, with fresh clay, a little on one side of the 
former spot. I subsequently tried the experiment on three other nests, 
in two of which the same results were elicited, and in the third the 
fresh clay was fixed, but no glow-worm. ‘That the insect is placed in 
the nest as food, is, | think, rendered extremely doubtful, by the fact of 
its being fixed in the clay, a useless labour for that purpose ; and from 
the little likelihood there is that a bird, which, as I believe, never quits 
its nest after roosting, which delights in sunshine, and which is never 
known totake any food during the night-time, should be’ of such a greedy 
disposition as to be unable to retire to rest without providing food for a 
future occasion. As to the separate chambers, also, it may be observed 
that the fact of their existence is indisputable, and I think it is equally 
certain that they are not occasioned by adding new nests to old ones, as such 
additions would be at once discernible, from the difference occasioned in 
the colour and texture, by exposure to the inclemencies of the seasons.” 

This testimony would apparently be conclusive if we could be 
certain that no trick was played upon this observer; but as the 
bird is very common in India, the question may easily be if it has 
not been yet decided. 

Another nest, which Vaillant believed to be that of the tchitrec, 
must now be noticed. It bore a strong resemblance to a horn 
suspended point downwards between two branches. Its greatest 
diameter was two inches and a half, and the part which was to 
contain the eggs was not more than three inches from the surface. 

The bonana starling of the West Indies is said to construct 
a very curious nest. The materials used are fibres and leaves 
which it shapes into the fourth part of a globe, and sews to the 
under side of a bonana-leaf, so that the leaf forms one side of the 
nest. The tailor-bird of the East is said to pick up a dead leaf, 
and to sew it to the side of a living one, but we cannot guarantee 
the accuracy of this statement. LT orbes says that “it first selects 
a plant with large leaves, and then gathers cotton from the shrub, 
spins it toa thread by means of its long bill and slender feet, and 
then, as with a needle, sews the leaves neatly together to conceal 
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its nest.” His authority must be regarded as conclusive, for he 
adds, “often have I watched the progress of an industrious pair of 
tailor-birds, in my garden, from their first choice of a plant, until 
the completion of the nest and the enlargement of the young.” 
The pinc-pinc of South Africa usually places its nest amongst 
prickly shrubs, but sometimes on the branches of trees. The nest 
is generally very large, and is either of snowy whiteness or of a 
brownish colour, with a narrow neck in its upper part which serves 
as an entrance to the interior. At the base of this porch there is 
a niche, which resembles a small nest resting against the large one, 
and it has been supposed that this was a sentry-box for the male to 
sit upon whilst the female was hatching her eggs. This notion 
is said to be erroneous. Vaillant, who tells us that he found at 
least a hundred of these nests, and that he watched the birds, 
declares these recesses to be only perches, by whose aid the pinc- 
pine is enabled to enter its nest more easily. When a branch is 
so situated as to supply the place of this perch, the bird does not 
construct one, and, besides this, he found several of these nests 
with two or three perches. He also tells us that the first nest of a 
very young pair of birds is never so large nor so well constructed 
as those which they afterwards make—a remark which he thought 
was very generally true with respect to birds. 

The nest of the red-throated humming-bird, which is about an 
inch in diameter and as much in depth, is worthy of notice. The 
following is the description of one of these tiny structures. The 
outward coat was formed of small pieces of a species of bluish-gray 
lichen, thickly glued on with the saliva of the bird. Within this 
were thick matted layers of the fine wings of certain flying seeds, 
and the whole was lined with the downy substance from the great 
mullein, and from the stalks of the common fern. The nest of 
the American chimney-swallow is formed of very small twigs, 
fastened together with a strong adhesive glue or gum. With this 
glue, which becomes as hard as the twigs themselves, the whole 
nest is thickly besmeared. 

A somewhat curious sociality occurs amongst the purple grakles 
and the fish-hawks of America. The nests of the latter are very 
large, and are composed externally of sticks or faggots. Among 
the interstices of such a nest three or four pairs of purple grakles 
will sometimes construct their homes, living apparently in the 
greatest harmony with the neighbour in whose suburbs they have 
located themselves. 


The edible birds’ nest are as yet unnoticed, and it is by no 
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means easy to give any satisfactory information about them, for 
the substance of which they are wholly or in part formed does not 
appear to be determined. They are the nests of a kind of swallow ; 
but are perhaps not confined to a single species, as one is described 
as double the size of our common swallow, and another as about 
the size of the larger kind of humming-bird. 

“In the Cass,” says Sir G, Staunton, “a small island near Sumatra, we 
found two caverns running horizontally into the side of the rock, and in 
these were a number of those birds’ nests so much prized by the Chinese 
epicures, They seemed to be composed of fine filaments, cemented 
together by a transparent viscous matter, not unlike what is left by the 
foam of the sea upon stones alternately covered by the tide, or those 
gelatinous animal substances found floating on every coast, The nests 
adhere to each other and to the sides of the cavern, mostly in horizontal 
rows, without any break or interruption, and at different depths, from 
fifty to five hundred feet. The birds that build these nests are small gray 
swallows, with bellies of a dirty white.” 

He also tells us that they feed on insects, and that they “ prepare 
their nests from the best remnants of their food,”—but this does not 
agree with the experiments of Dobereiner or Brande, which appear 
to indicate a vegetable origin to this substance. It is possible, 
however, that these nests differ in their composition, although it 
seems improbable that this is the case to any great extent. 

The long legs of flamingoes are not adapted for a low nest; and 
hence, according to Linneus, they make choice of some projecting 
rock upon which they can sit astride like a man on horseback. 
This account may be perfectly correct, but they are also stated to 
form hillocks of mud in marshes which taper to the top, where they 
deposit their eggs. According to Labat these cones are solid to 
the height of the water, and then hollow. They are said to lean 
themselves against the hillocks when they hatch their eggs. 

The brush turkey of the Australian colonists deposits its eggs in 
an immense pyramidal mound of vegetable matter, and leaves 
them there to be hatched by the heat produced by decomposition. 
A number of birds labour at the construction of this heap for 
several weeks before the time of laying, and from two to four cart- 
loads of materials are heaped together. The foot is the implement 
made use of in accumulating this curious nest. Tirmly grasping 
a quantity of grass, leaves, and rubbish, the birds throw them 
back to a common centre, and when their work is completed, the 
eggs are deposited at nearly an arm’s depth, and from nine to 
twelve inches apart. They are placed upright, with the small end 
downwards, and are covered up as they are laid. It is not unusual 
to procure a bushel of eggs from a single heap. The leipoa and 
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megapodius are also mound-raisers and natives of Australia—the 
latter constructing an immense mound which it appears to augment 
every season. One of sand, shells, and a slight mixture of earth, 
was twenty feet round at the base and five feet high; and another 

had a circumference of a hundred and fifty feet. 

We will conclude with the following abridged account of the process 
of nest-making, as witnessed by Vaillant, in the case of a pair of 
small African birds which had become quite familiar with the 
naturalist. Having observed the cotton moss and flax which he 
kept upon his table, they put their knowledge to a labour-saving 
use, and carried away parcels of these in their beaks, much larger 
in bulk than themselves. Having followed and watched them, he 
found the place which they had selected for their nest. In a 
corner of a retired and neglected garden there grew, by the side of a 
small spring, beneath the shelter of the only tree which ornamented 
that retreat, a high plant, called by the colonists of the Cape 
Capoc-bosche. In this shrub they had already laid a part of the 
foundation with moss, the fork of the branches chosen for the 
reception of the nest being already bedded therewith. The first 
materials were laid on the 11th of October. The second day’s 
labour presented a rude mass, about four inches in thickness, and 
from five to six inches in diameter. 

Vaillant passed the whole of the second day by the side of the 
nest, which the female never quitted from the moment his windows 
were opened in the morning till nearly ten o'clock, and from five 
o'clock in the evening till seven. On the morning of the twelfth 
the male made twenty-nine journeys to his room, and in the 
evening seventeen. He gave great assistance to the female in 
trampling down and pressing the cotton with his body, in order to 
make it into a sort of felt-work. 

When the male arrived with parcels of moss and cotton, he 
deposited his load either on the edge of the nest or upon branches 
within the reach of the female. He made four or five trips of this 
kind without interruption, and then set about helping his mate in 
the execution of her work. 

This agreeable occupation was often interrupted by playful 
gambols, though the female appeared to be so actively employed 
as to have less relish for trifling than the male, and she even 
punished him for his frolics by pecking him well with her beak. 
He on the other hand fought in his turn, pecked, pulled down the 
work which they had done, and prevented the female from 
continuing her labours. The female left off working and flew 
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from bush to bush to teaze him. She soon returned to her labour 
and the male sung for several minutes in the most animated strains, 
beginning to work with fresh ardour as soon as his song was 
ended. He carried materials for his mate until a spirit of frolic 
again led to another scene like that just described. The naturalist 
tells of having witnessed as many as eight interruptions of this kind 
in one morning. 

On the third day the birds began to rear the side walls of the 
nest, after having rendered the bottom compact, by repeatedly 
pressing the materials with their breasts, and turning themselves 
round upon them in all directions. They first formed a plain 
border, which they afterwards trimmed, and upon this they piled 
up tufts of cotton, which was felted into the structure by beating 
and pressing with their breasts and the shoulders of their wings, 
taking care to arrange any projecting corner with their beaks, so 
as to interlace it into the tissue and render it more firm. ‘The 
contiguous branches of the bush were enveloped as the work 
proceeded, but without deranging the cavity of the interior. This 
part of the nest required: many materials ; so that Vaillant was quite 
astonished at the quantity which they used. 

On the seventh day their task was finished, and on introducing 
his finger, the naturalist felt an egg, although he could see there 
was none on the previous evening, as the nest was not quite covered 
in. This structure, which was as white as snow, was nine inches 
high on the outside, but not more than five within. The outside 
was irregular in shape, on account of the branches which had been 
enclosed, but the interior was of the form of a pullet’s egg with the 
small end upwards. 

The wanton pilfering of birds’ nests, without any regard to the 
destructive or useful character of the birds to which they belong, is 
a cruelty which we trust our youthful readers will both abstain 
from themselves and discountenance in others. He who treats a 
helpless bird pitilessly in his youth will be unfeeling and tyrannical, 
it is to be feared, when he becomes a man. And let us remember 
that even God has not deemed the nest of a bird beneath His 
special notice, for in the Jewish law we find the following enact- 
ment :—* If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way in 
any tree, or on the ground, whether they be young ones or eggs, 
and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon the eggs, thou shalt 
not take the dam with the young: but thou shalt in any wise let 
the dam go, and take the young to thee; that it may be well with 
thee, aud that thou mayest prolong thy days.” 





WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES AT 
KEW.—No. II. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CONSERVATORY. 


BANKESIAS, 


“So sits enthroned in vegetable pride 
Imperial Kew by Thames’s glittering side,” 


Writes the poet, and thither, to pay our addresses to the Court of 
Flowers, we would beg the accompaniment of tle reader. As to 
conveyance, there are the railroads for those who have little 
time, the omnibus for those who have more, and the steamboat, 
taking the chances of the tide, for those who have most. Which- 
ever route we adopt, the way thither is a pleasant one, and we 
are sure of what the pent-up Londoner gasps vainly after—free 
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and fresh air, and plenty of breathing-room. If the reader wil] 
come with us, we can promise more than this,—the odours and 
fantastic beauties of the tropics, the fairy-like vegetation of a clime 
more favoured in this respect than our own, and such a bewitching 
sight of exotic loveliness as may nowhere else be obtained. 
After this invitation let us proceed to ask his attention to a few of 
the notable vegetable wonders anid ctitiosities caught sight of by 
ourselves in occasional wanderings through the Kew conservatories ; 
we may then, stite of what the result will be, leave the call to the 
Court of Flora itt his hatids. 

Precisely at ofté o'clock the beautiful iron gates open and usher 
us into the exquisitely-kept grounds, ealled the Botanical Gardens. 
Here, turning to the right, we fitid otrselves before a classical 
building having little of the exterial chatacters of a conservatory, 
and indeed freqtiétitly on this account calléd the architectural 
green-house. On entering, we fe, as it were, at once transported 
to an Australian wood. There are tall Banksias and Dryandras, 
Hakeas, Grevilleas, and others, chiefly evergreen shrubs and 
small trees, every one of them plants without a particle of the old- 
world look about them, and some of aspect passing strange indeed. 
Some of the Banksias are like—what are they like, as they stand 
with crooked stems now and then rugged with warts, waving a 
curious foliage strongly resembling that of the fern-tribe, and 
up-bearing bunches of flowers which when dry are just like bottle- 
brushes? ‘Then the Dryandras—here is one precisely resembling 
a thistle in foliage and flower, so much so as to deceive any casual 
visitor who might express surprise at apparently finding such a 
well-known wayside companion among the treasures of an exotic 
green-house! ‘There is another, more elegant in form, having 
however the same habit, while its young leaves present a curious 
appearance of difference from those of older growth. Again, 
another stands, its branches all bewrapped in a leathery down as 
dense and soft as if fresh plucked from the heart of a bud. 
Several of both these kinds exhibit a remarkable appearance, in 
consequence of the young leaves being often of a light brown or 
even pink colour, while the older ones are of a deep green; they 
have also a singular woolliness of look, resembling in many 
respects those artificial leaves which decorate ladies’ bonnets formed 
out of a sort of plush or velvet. Several of the Hakeas exhibit 
that curious feature which marks much of Australian vegetation, the 
reversed position of the leaves, which no longer look upwards and 
downwards, but are set on their edges, and thus expose both sides 
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alike to the light. What will our vegetable physiologists say as 
to the manner in which the functions of these oddly-placed organs 
are performed, now that both sides are alike in respect of light? 





DRY ANDRAS, 


Which, let us ask, is, to quote Dr. Lindley’s words, “ the stomach,” 
which “the lung” of the leaf? Others of this tribe have leaves 
which are bent into curious, undulated forms, and others are folded 
up so as to resemble the shell of a mussel! Several of the Grevilleas 
are shrubs, having flowers of unusual form, representing a pair of 
curved ram’s horns: their colours are agreeable red and white. 
Many of the plants cherished with so much care in this conserva- 
tory form in their native wilds what is called the “Scrub” of the 
forests, and some, called by the colonists honeysuckle-trees, yield a 
considerable quantity of honey, which the natives collect and are 
extremely fond of. ‘Towards the further end of this house are 
several plants which we may not pass silently by. Among them 
stands in conspicuous elegance and beauty the graceful form of a 
tree called the Polygala speciosa, At the time of our wandering, 
this beautiful tree was in flower, and attracted much admiration by 
the delicacy of form, colour, and texture of these elegant organs, 
which resembled small fair white birds on the wing. Near it, 
were those singular trees, the Casuarinas, with leaves like bundles 
of fine wire: such trees cast no shadow on that weary ground 
over which they wave in the land of their birth. If the form of 
the leaf were much relied on as a botanical character, the tree 
next before us would offer a wonderful puzzle to the most learned 
botanist ; for no two of its leaves are of the same shape! Some 
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are oval, some are lanceolate, some are triangular, and some show 
a disposition to be divided into leaflets. It may well be imagined 
what a curiously-irregular character is communicated to such 
a tree by this arrangement. Its name is Brachychiton diversi- 
folium. The agreeably-aromatic Jllicium religiosum stands hard 
by, having left its kindred, flourishing and growing tall under the 
fairer skies of Japan, while it, as their representative, displays its 
greenery to the gaze of our less fervid sun; by its fragrance 
reminding us that the smoke of its seeds fills many a Chinese 
temple with sweet odours. And before we quit this interesting 
building, a modest-looking plant at the side displays to us a 
vegetable curiosity of another kind: this is the Scevola latifolia. 
Who has taken a sharp knife and cut its pale-blue flowers every 
one in half, leaving one half behind? Such doubtless is their 
appearance. We have lingered, however, long enough here: let 
us now pursue the gravelled walk which leads in a south-west direc- 
tion towards the Palace, turning, however, to the left just as we 
come within sight of it, and asc cending by four wide steps to the 
great avenue, which will bring us to the Palm House. 

We shall not have proceeded far before we discover, a little on 
the left, a large building, somewhat resembling the conservatory 
we have just left. It was originally intended for orange-trees, and 
is hence still known as the Orangery. 

As our visits were made chiefly in the summer-time, all the 
occupants of this conservatory were placed in the open air, with 
the exception of some singular creepers which climbed the tall 
windows and hung their graceful foliage and flowers in festoons 
near the ceiling. This building is in winter appropriated to the 
reception of a number of beautiful and large specimens of pines, 
and other half-hardy trees. It is a long, old- ashioned structure, 
without the lightness and elegance becoming a building devoted to 
the care of the tender and elegant productions of nature, and is 
warmed by the exploded method of pouring up hot air through a 
perforated floor. Almost empty as it is, there are, nevertheless, 
some objects of interest in it which deserve enumeration. Among 
them may be mentioned two remarkable specimens of dead trees, 
which are held in the firm embrace of gigantic roots belonging to 
another tree. The thickness of these roots is not less than that of a 
man’s leg, and the tightness of the embrace appearg to have acted 
very prejudicially upon the growth of the tree around which the 
snake-like trunks wind. Oftentimes the noblest trees of a tropical 
forest die in consequence of the strangulation. 
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One of the specimens in question was sent from Jamaica, where 
similar instances are very common. ‘The enveloping roots are those 
of a gigantic species of fig-tree (Ficus), which spread over any 
surface with which they come into contact, forming a vast irregular 
network of wood upon it. A curious example has been thus de- 
scribed, after the enclosed tree had been |killed and had decayed 
away :— 


“ About thirty feet above the ground is the base of the trunk, which 
thence rears itself up, pillar-like, towards the heavens, and spreads abroad 
its vast horizontal array of branches across the road. From the same 
point there descends a hollow cone of roots interwoven and anastomosed, 
especially at the upper parts, in a net-like manner, but forming towards the 
bottom only three or four flattened irregular columns. Into the area 
enclosed by this network of roots a person may enter; for it is about six 
feet wide; and looking up, behold the base of the trunk eight or ten 
yards above his head. 

“The explanation of this curious phenomenon depends upon the ten- 
dency just mentioned. On this site once stood a large tree of some other 
species, probably a cotton-tree, or some other soft-timbered kind. The 
little scarlet berry of a fig-tree was carried, by some vagrant banana-bird 
or pigeon, to its boughs, and there devoured. After the little truant had 
finished his morsel, he perhaps wiped his beak against the rough bark of 
the trunk, beside the branch on which he was seated. Some of the 
minute seeds, enveloped in mucilage, were thus left on the tree, which the 
rain presently washed down into the broad concavity of the forks, where 
among moss and rotten leaves, one soon germinated and grew. The roots 
gradually crept down the trunk of the supporting tree, closely clinging to 
its bark, and by their interlacement at length formed a living case, 
enveloping it on every side, and penetrating the earth round its base. 
The growth of these, and also of the enclosed tree, daily induced a 
tighter and tighter pressure, which at length arrived at such a degree, as 
to stop the circulation of the sap between the bark and wood. Death, 
of course, was the result ; and speedy decay reduced the supporting tree 
to a heap of mouldering dust; while the parasite, now able to maintain 
its own position by its hollow cone of roots, increased in size and strength, 
and overtopped its fellows of the forest ; a tree standing upon stilts,”* 


Of {the flowering creepers at the windows the singular and 
elegant habits of a plant called the Russus androgynus attract the 
visitor’s eye. This plant is adorned with leaves, of the form of 
those which we commonly recognise as belonging to the lily-tribe, 
a member of which in fact it is, and out of the edge of each leaf 
appears a cluster of the loveliest little yellow flowers. As they 
grow in greatprofusion in this curious position, the singularity of 
the effect produced by a luxuriant mass of leaves thus adorned, 


* Gosse’s ‘Sojourn in Jamaica, 193. 
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hanging in clusters up the sides and along the top of the windows, 
may be conceived. 


Round about this building, and scattered in various picturesque 
groups along the walks and on the lawns in its vicinity, are the 
usual tenants of the Orangery during the colder part of the year, 
now basking in a flood of sunlight, and inhaling a balmy atmo- 
sphere, for a short season, almost comparable with that of their 
native habitat. Here we shall find a group of those elegant trees, 
the Norfolk Island pines, botanically Araucaria excelsa, which in 
their native clime attain a size and height altogether gigantic; the 
tallest of the specimens here, and they are reputed to be the finest 
in Europe, is not more at present than twenty feet high. Some 
are remarkable for their drooping and graceful branches, which 
resemble ostrich-plumes; others again, such as the Araucaria 
imbricata, wear a most fantastic appearance in consequence of the 
rough, scaly, and serpentiform habit of their branches, which stand 
out in various directions, like a group of wreathing snakes. 

The fruits of this species, placed at the ends of the boughs, are 
of a regularly-globular form, as large as a man’s head, and consist 
of beautifully-imbricated scales that cover the seeds, which are the 
most important part of this truly noble tree. 


“The Araucaria is the palm of those Indians who inhabit the Chilian 
Andes from lat. 37° to 48°, yielding to these nomade natives a vegetable 
sustenance, that is found in the greater plenty the more they recede from 
the whites, and the more difficult they find it to obtain corn by commerce. 
Such is the extent of the Araucaria forest, (Pinares) and the amazing 
quantity of nutritious seeds that each full-grown tree produces, that the 
Indians are ever secure from want, and even the discord that prevails fre- 
quently among the different hordes does not prevent the quiet collection 
of this kind of harvest. A single fruit (cabaza, “a head,”) contains 
between two and three hundred kernels, and there are frequently twenty 
or thirty fruits on one stem, And as even a hearty eater among the 
Indians, except he should be wholly deprived of every other kind of suste- 
nance, cannot consume more than two hundred nuts in a day, it is easily 
seen that eighteen Araucarians will maintain a single person for a whole 
year. The kernel, which is of the shape of an almond, but double the 
size, is surrounded with a coriaceous membrane that is easily removed: 
though relishing when prepared, it is not easily digestible, and containing 
but a small quantity of oil, is apt to cause disorders in the stomach with 
those who are not accustomed to this diet. When the scarcely-mature 
seeds are dried in the sun, a sugary substance exudes, which appears to 
reside chiefly in the embryo. The Indians eat them, either fresh, boiled, 
or roasted, and the latter mode of cooking gives them a flavour something 
like a chestnut. For winter’s use they are dried after being boiled, and 
the women prepare a kind of flour and pastry from them. The collecting of 
these fruits would be attended with great labour, if it were always 


+ 
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necessary to climb the gigantic trunks: but as soon as the kernels are 
ripe, towards the end of March, the cones drop off of themselves, and 
shedding their contents on the ground, scatter liberally a boon, which 
nothing but the little parrot (Psittacus chorawus, Mol.) and a species of 
cherry-finch divide with the Indians.”* 


Some Chilian and Mexican pines of other species also deserve 
notice, either for the beauty of their appearance or from their im- 
portance economically, several of them furnishing eatable cones of 
great size, and highly valued by the inhabitants of the countries 
where they grow. 

In various positions in the neighbourhood will be seen some 
trees belonging to the Hucalyptus genus: these are natives of 
Australia, and in the forests of that country they attain propor- 
tions which will be best imagined after perusing the following 
statement of Mr. Backhouse. He says :— 

“It is the most gigantic tree of Van Diemen’s Land, and there called 
Stringy Bark. Some of the specimens exceed two hundred feet, rising 
almost to the height of the Monument in London before branching : their 
trunks also will bear comparison with that stately column both for cir- 
cumference and straightness. One of them was found to measure fifty-five 
fect and a half round its trunk, at five feet from the ground: its height 
was computed at two hundred and fifty feet, and its circumference was 
seventy fect at the base! my companions spoke to one another and culled 
to me when on the opposite side of the tree, and their voices sounded so 
distant that I concluded they had inadvertently quitted me in search of 
some other object: I accordingly called to them, and they in answer 
remarked the distant sound of my voice, and inquired if I possibly were 
behind the tree. At the time when the road was forming through the 
forest, a man who had only two hundred yards to go from one company of 
people to another lost his way, he shouted and was repeatedly answered : 
but getting farther astray among the prodigious trunks, his voice became 
inaudible and he perished. A prostrate tree of this kind was measured, 
two hundred and thirteen feet long ; we ascended the trunk on an inclined 
plane formed by one of its huge limbs, and walked four of us abreast with 
ease upon the trunk. In its fall it had hurled down another one hundred 
and sixty-eight feet long, which had brought up with its roots a wall of 
earth twenty feet across!” 


Specimens, even far superior in dimensions to these, are described 
by the Rev. T. Ewing, of Hobart Town. We are not sure that 
they are of the same species, as he names them Swamp-gum trees, 
the term Gum-tree being applied by the colonists to various 
species of Hucalyptus. 


“Tast week I went to see two of the largest trees in the world, if not 
the largest that have ever been measured, They were both on a tributary 
rill to the Northwest Bay River, at the back of Mount Wellington, and are 


* ‘Comp. to Bot. Mag.,’ i, 354, 
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what are here called Swamp Gums. One was growing, the other prostrate ; 
the latter measured to the first branch two hundred and twenty feet ; 
from thence to where the top was broken off and decayed, sixty-four feet, 
or two hundred and eighty-four feet in all, so that with the top it must 
have been considerably beyond three hundred feet. It is thirty feet in 
diameter at the base, and twelve at the first branch. We estimated it to 
weigh, with the first branches, four hundred and forty tons! The stand- 
ing giant is still growing vigorously, without the least symptom of decay, 
and looks like a large church tower among the puny sassafras trees. It 
measures, at three feet from the ground, one hundred and two feet in 
circumference ; at the ground, one hundred and thirty feet! We had no 
means of ascertaining its height (which, however, must be enormous), from 
the density of the forest. I measured another uot forty yards from it, and 
at three feet from the ground it was sixty feet round; and at one 
hundred and thirty feet, where the first branch began, we judged to be 
forty feet: this was a noble column indeed, and sound as a nut. I am 
sure that within a mile there are at least one hundred growing trees forty 
feet in circumference.” 

The Kew specimen has already touched the ceiling of the 
Orangery (which is twenty-five feet in height), and it has conse- 
quently been necessary to remove its crown, so as to check its 
further elongation. 





“The common name of Guin-tree was given to this genus, from the large 
quantities of strong astringent juice which the trees contain. In cutting 
down a Stringy-bark tree, for instance L. robusta, we often find large 
cavities, between the annual concentric circles of the trunk, filled with a 
most beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured liquid gum, which flows out 
as soon as the saw has afforded it an opening. The gum yielded by 
E. resinifera is considered by druggists as not in the least inferior to the 
gum kino which the Pterocarpus, or red Saunders-wood of India, produces. 

“Several of the species yield an exudation that may be called a sort 
of manna, in the spring and summer months, which coagulates and drops 
from the leaves to the ground in small irregularly-shaped snow-white 
particles, often as large as an almond. These are very sweet and pleasant 
to the taste, and are greedily devoured by ‘the birds, ants, and other 
animals, and used to be carefully picked up and eaten by the Aborigines. 

“On the whole this noble genus may be said to have taken undisturbed 
possession of these Australian regions, clothing, as it does, with a stupendous 
mantle, the surface of both Van Diemen’s Land and New Holland, while 
the intermixture of other plants which this lordly tribe occasionally 
permits is, compared with its own great extent, but small and partial. 
Wherever you go the gum-tree, of one species or other, constantly presents 


itself before you.”* 

In this conservatory is usually kept the tree from which the 
Japanese camphor is obtained (Camphora officinarum). The 
tree is a native of China, Cochin-China, and Japan, but especially 
the Island of Formosa, where it is chiefly put to use. Large quantities 


* ‘Comp. to Bot. Mag.,’ ii. 70. 
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of camphor are brought from this island to Canton by the Chinchew 
junks, and then exported to foreign markets. It is obtained by a 
process of dry distillation. It exists in every part—root, stem, 
branches, and leaves—of the tree, which is chopped into pieces suffi- 
ciently small to be thrown into iron vessels; these vessels are 
afterwards covered with earthen hoods, in which are placed rice- 
straw and rushes, heat being subsequently gradually supplied. 
The camphor is volatilized, and afterwards condenses on the 
straws, rushes, &c, This, after being purified from the intermix- 
ture of straws, is found in commerce under the name of crude 
camphor. But.it still retains many impurities; and on arrival in 
Europe is refined, formerly exclusively at Venice, now also in 
England and Germany,* 

Quitting the Orangery, we continue along the principal pro- 
menade in the gardens, leading to the Palm House, a magnificent 
walk of great width and length, straight as an arrow, well 
gravelled, and planted on each side with young specimens of the 
noble Deodar of Alpine India, destined in future time to consti- 
tute an ample avenue. This fine tree, a native of the Himalaya, 
at an elevation of twelve or fourteen thousand feet, has been com- 
monly called Cedrus deodora, but there is reason to think it is not 
specifically distinct from the Cedar of Lebanon. If this be so, it 
is curious to remark the devotion of the timber of the one to the 
construction of the temple of Jehovah by Solomon, and that of the 
other to similar sacred purposes by the Hindoos, who call it 
Devadara—that is, God-tree, and build their idol-temples with it. 

With respect to their identity, a very interesting point, we 
quote the weighty opinions of Dr. Joseph Hooker, the eminent 
traveller and botanist :— 

“T have stated that the Deodar is possibly a variety of the Cedar of 
Lebanon, This is now a prevalent opinion, which is strengthened by the 
fact that so many more Himalaya plants are now ascertained to be 
European than had been supposed before they were “compared with 
European specimens; such are the Yew, Juniperus communis, Berberis 
vulgaris, Quercus Ballota, Populus alba, and Euphratica, &c. 

“The cones of the Deodar are identical with those of the Cedar of 
Lebanon: the Deodar has generally longer and more pale-bluish leaves 
and weeping branches, but these characters seem to be unusually deve- 
loped in our gardens; for several gentlemen, well acquainted with the 
Deodar at Simla, when asked to point it out in the Kew Gardens, have 


indicated the Cedar of Lebanon, and when shown the Deodar, declare that 
they never saw that plant in the Himalaya.” 


** Penn, Oyclop.,’ art. Camphor. 
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To these observations Dr, Hooker has added the following, in a 
note :— 


“Since writing the above, I have seen, in the magnificent Pinetum at 
Dropmore, noble Cedars, with the length and hue of leaf, and the pensile 
branches of the Deodar, and far more beautiful than that is, and as unlike 
the common Lebanon Cedar as possible. When it is considered from how 
very few wild trees (and these said to be exactly alike) the many dissi- 
milar varieties of the ©. Libani have been derived, the probability of 
this, the Cedar of Algiers, and of the Himalayas (Deodar) being all forms 
of one species, is greatly increased, We cannot presume to judge, from 
the few Cedars which still remain, what the habit and appearance of the 
tree may have been when it covered the slopes of Libanus ; and seeing 
how very variable Conifere are in habit, we may assume that its surviving 
specimens give us no information on this head. Should all three prove 
one, it will materially enlarge our ideas of the distribution and variation of 
species. The botanist will insist that the typical form of Cedar is that 
which retains its character best over the greatest area, namely, the 
Deodar ; in which case the prejudice of the ignorant, and the preconceived 
ideas of the naturalist, must yield to the fact, that the old familiar Cedar 
of Lebanon is an unusual variety of the Himalayan Deodar.”* 
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A DINNER AT INKERMANN SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


Ir was the 30th of June, 1787, one of those brilliant days belong- 
ing only to southern climes, when earth, and air, and ocean, all 
alike, seem to be bathed in the golden tints of a soft yet radiant 
sunshine. It seemed as though the ancient Taurida which had, 
| during successive ages, been trampled under the feet of so many 
| conquerors from east, west, and south, was now smiling a welcome 
to the northern despot, who had so recently added the Crimea to 


her already colossal empire of Russia. Catharine the Great came 
' not now however as a conqueror but as a sovereign. She entered 
: the gates of Perekop accompanied by her ally Joseph II., the 
1 Emperor of Germany, and followed by a brilliant cortége, amongst 
8 whom were Lord Fitzherbert and Count Philippe de Ségur, 
' ambassadors from the courts of England and France, rivals in 
y diplomacy, but friends in social life. The Prince of Nassau as 
¥ well as the amiable and eccentric Prince of Ligne were also of 
C the party. Scarcely had the empress touched the Crimean soil, 
. when she was met by a body of fifteen hundred Tartars on horse- 
\ 


back, fully armed and accoutred according to the picturesque 
fashion of their country, who came to be her body-guard during 


* ‘Himalayan Journals,’ i, 256, 257, 
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her ‘stay in the peninsula. It was a decision worthy of the 
intrepid Catharine to place herself thus under the protection of 
barbarians who alike despised her sex and hated the Christians, 
by whom they had been so recently subjugated. This perfect 
confidence on her part met with the success which usually results 
from intrepid boldness of purpose and conduct. 

“Only think, my dear Ségur,” said the Prince de Ligne, 
laughing gaily at the supposition; “only think what a noise it 
would make throughout Europe if these worthy Tartars took it 
into their heads to carry us all off to the nearest port, and, setting 
sail for Constantinople with the august Catharine and the mighty 
Emperor of the Romans, brought them in chains to the feet of his 
highness Abdul Hamet, the sovereign lord of all true believers !” 

Fortunately for the imperial party no such design was formed 
by the ‘Tartar band, who faithfully guarded them across those vast 
and arid steppes to the more rich and beautiful neighbourhood of 
Batchki-Serai. 

Catharine longed with all the ardour of a proud woman and of 
a despotic ruler to seat herself upon the throne of those Tartar 
monarchs, who, in other times, had shaken the very foundation of 
the Russian empire and had even forced its czars to do homage 
to the chief of the “ golden horde.” Just as her wish seemed about 
to be realised she was near meeting an untimely end within sight 
of that very palace which she so much longed to inhabit. Her 
ponderous equipage was descending rapidly the steep road leading 
into Batchki-Serai. The path on either side was hemmed in by 
huge rocks, scattered irregularly about. It was at this juncture 
that the fiery steeds took fright, and, dashing onwards, bore their 
heavy burden across every obstacle that impeded their progress. 
The Tartar attendants vainly strove to arrest them in their course. 
Onward they dashed, to the dismay of those who sat within the 
imperial carriage. Catharine alone remained unmoved. At 
length, on entering the narrow street of Batchki-Serai, they 
suddenly stopped; and with such fiery haste too, that some of 
them fell down and the carriage passed over their bodies. 
Fortunately for those within, it was seized hold of on both sides 
by some of the Tartar attendants, who propped it up until 
Catharine and her companions were taken out in safety. She who 
was used to the servile homage of her Russian subjects, who almost 
worshipped her very presence, must have felt strangely surprised 
at the apathetic indifference of the Turkish and Tartar inhabitants 
of Batchki-Serai, who, seated tranquilly before the doors or within 
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the threshold of their shops, remained perfectly unmoved by the 
novel sight of two European monarchs, and never rose, or turned 
their heads towards the august strangers. Some of them even 
averted their eyes with a gesture of hatred and contempt. Heedless 
alike of their indifference or their dislike, Catharine pursued her 
way to the far-famed palace of her Moslem predecessor, and 
enjoyed three days of luxurious repose beneath its gilded roof. 
She even exhibited a sort of childish delight at finding herself 
seated on the throne of Sahim Guerray who had so recently been 
driven from it by the force of Russian arms, aided by the treachery 
of his allies. 

The empress’s next visit was to Inkermann—the ancient Theodora 
—where a sumptuous banquet had been prepared for her by 
Prince Potemkin, the governor of the Crimea. Her way lay through 
delicious valleys, whose well-watered fields were redolent with 
fragrance and beauty, while scenery of a grander character 
presented itself in the lofty range of mountains rising like an 
amphitheatre around the deep, vast harbour of Sevastopol. Many 
were the memories of past times which must here have presented 
themselves to the mind of Catharine, from the semi-fabulous era of 
Hercules and Diana, and the more historic exploits of Mithridates 
the Great, to the commercial conquests of Genoa and the sangui- 
nary struggles of a later period between Tartars, and Turks, and 
Russians ; all alike eager to possess the renowned peninsula of the 
Tauric Chersonesus. Her thoughts, however, were far more 
engrossed with the present than the past, for one of her dearest 
projects was to erect a fortified city upon the site of the ancient 
Cherson. Already was it rising up under the name of Sevastopol, 
which the empress had bestowed upon it. 

On the heights of Inkermann had been prepared by Potemkin’s 
order an elegant little villa for the empress’s reception, and a 
splendid banquet was laid out for her and her imperial guests ; 
nor was the gratification of their palates alone attended to; for no 
sooner were they seated at table than a burst of exquisite harmony 
greeted their ears from the adjoining chamber, in which had been 
placed a band of skilful musicians. Another, and a still more 
agreeable, surprise awaited the empress ; for suddenly the windows 
of a wide balcony were thrown open, and a scene presented itself 
which had far more attractions to the ambitious Catharine than 
the social enjoyments by which she was surrounded. A long line 
of mounted Tartars, with their flashing weapons and picturesque 
costumes, stood there in dutious attendance upon her majesty. 
VOL, III. N 
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Beyond their glittering ranks appeared the magnificent harbour 
of Sevastopol, thronged by a formidable fleet, which had been con- 
structed, armed, and equipped in the brief period of two years. 
Twenty-five men-of-war were ranged in order of battle, within 
sight of the imperial saloon ; and the thunder of their cannon, fired 
in honour of the empress, seemed to announce to the Euxine that 
its ruler was there; one at whose command the Russian flag might 
within thirty hours be planted upon the walls of Constantinople. 

Catharine’s countenance glistened with triumph. She had long 
been regarded as the Semiramis of the North; but now she had 
the prouder gratification of reigning as Sovereign of the South, 
and already felt as if a wider and fairer region lay within her 
grasp. The banquet at Inkermann could not long detain her 
from her intended visit to Sevastopol, a city of her own creation, 
and whose rising forts and handsome edifices already betokened 
its future greatness. She embarked in the harbour, and, while 
passing in review her newly-formed fleet, admired the large, 
deeply-indented creeks which contribute to make Sevastopol one 
of the most capacious and secure harbours in the world. Nothing 
escaped the penetrating glance of the empress. She gazed with 
eager curiosity at the deep caverns by which the encircling hills 
were pierced, and which, in different ages of the world, had been 
the retreats of ‘Tauric pirates, proscribed Greeks, and persecuted 

Jhristians. 

“ What do you think,” inquired she of the Comte de Ségur,— 
“what do you think of my new maritime establishment at 
Sevastopol ?” 

“Your majesty,” replied he, “has subjugated the Tartars, who 
were the ancient enemies and oppressors of Russia; and you have 
by the creation of Sevastopol completed in the south what Peter 
the Great had begun in the north. There remains to you now, 
madam, no other glory to achieve, save the peaceful conquest of 
nature by peopling and vivifying those desolate steppes over which 
we passed on our way hither.” 

This pacific hint accorded but ill with the ambitious designs of 
Catharine; nor did she deign to take any notice of Ségur’s 
suggestion. After having completed her inspection of “the 
Imperial City,” she ordered her equipages to be prepared, and, 
crossing the river Alma, returned to Batchki-Serai. How ill her 
subsequent treatment of the Crimea, and its conquered people, 
corresponded with the ambassador’s hint, is matter of history, and 
need not be recorded here. Other sovereigns, as ambitious as 
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herself of universal conquest, have, since then, occupied her throne ; 
and the tide of conquest was rolling imperceptibly onward from 
year to year until the spirit of Western liberty was roused into 
action, and the Anglo-Gallican standards floated over some of those 
very spots which had been visited by Catharine as ruler and con- 
queror. It was only sixty-seven years later when two of Catharine’s 
great-grandsons visited Inkermann on a very different mission from 
hers. Tar other sights and sounds greeted the Grand-Dukes on 
their arrival than those which made it so bright and joyous a 
scene on the day of Catharine’s visit. That day’s events need not 
be recorded here: they are engraved upon the hearts of our 
countrymen, kindling within them mingled sentiments of triumph 
and of grief. No bright sun illuminated the heights of Inkermann 
or the vale of the Tchernaya on the morning of the 5th November, 
1854, when the Grand-Dukes Constantine and Alexander beheld 
fifty thousand of their subjects advance against the allied armies 
of France and England. No festive songs, no imperial salutes 
awaited the descendants of Catharine the Great. All nature was 
enveloped in a dark heavy mist, pierced only by the blaze of 
cannon and the rude yet agonising sounds of war. Before the 
bloody conflict was over the Grand-Dukes had withdrawn from 
the scene of carnage. No banquet was prepared for them at 
Inkermann ; nor did our own brave and victorious troops fare any 
better on this memorable yet most fearful day. Unrested and 
unrefreshed by food had they gone forth in the ‘morning against 
their mighty foe; and fortunate were those, who, after eight hours 
of fierce and furious struggle, obtained a morsel of hard biscuit 
and a bit of raw beef or bacon wherewith to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. One instance we know, of some homely food having 
been carried to the field by a faithful servant to his master. But 
the food was left untasted; for the gallant youth for whom it was 
intended had fallen upon the field of battle ; not unmourned, how- 
ever, by his friends or his country. 

The visit of Catharine the Great to Inkermann, with its 
accompanying pomp and festivity, survives only in the recollection 
of a few; but the story of that memorable day, when 50,000 
Russians were repulsed by the troops of England and France, 
amounting to only 12,000 or 13,000 men,* will, so long as the 
world endures, dwell in the memory of all nations. 


* It need scarcely be observed that we speak only of the number which 
were actually opposed to the enemy at Inkermann. 
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SKETCHES OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS OF FRANCE.— 
No. IV. 
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Cuarves IX, Fintna oN THE CROWD. 


Parip IL of Spain and Elizabeth of England were both deeply 
interested in the civil wars of France, in which they actively co- 
operated, both by diplomatic and military intervention ; but each 
of these sovereigns was prompted by different motives. Philip was 
a gloomy bigot, implacable in his resentments, and deemed mercy 
to heretics the essence of impiety. In the Low Countries he 
beheaded the counts Egmont and Horn in his own palace, their 
crime being Protestantism. On his return to Spain, arriving 
at Valladolid, he learned that, a few days before, the Grand 
Inquisitor had celebrated an auto-da-fé, in which thirty victims 
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had been burned alive. He lamented his absence, and, to mani- 
fest his zeal, ordered the flames again to be kindled. There was 
no lack of culprits, éither real or pretended. Forty unfortunate 
disbelievers in papal authority were dragged to the stake, and 
Philip, attended by his son Don Carlos, the princess his sister, and 
such of the nobility who had witnessed the former atrocity, pre- 
sided over the horrible act of fiery murder. Don Carlos di Sessa, 
son of a Spanish prelate, but born when his father was a layman, 
was among the condemned. So soon as he saw the king, he 
exclaimed, “O, my prince! pardon! pardon! WHow can you 
personally witness the tortures of your subjects? Save us from a 
death, which we do not merit.” ‘ No,” sternly replied the king ; 
“perish, you and all who are like you; were my own son an 
obstinate heretic, I would myself with my own hands bind him to 
the stake.” 

With a mind so constituted, with feelings so perverted, Philip, 
the merciless interpreter of a religion of mercy, could only look 
with horror on the Protestants of France; but he was one of 
those cold and cunning calculators, who get a reputation for astute- 
ness because their actions are never under moral restraint, and 
win the vulgar applause of the multitude, who only see the end 
and never regard the means. Philip gratified his bigotry and 
intolerance by sending his troops to massacre the subjects of 
Charles IX., and, at the same time, exulted in the idea of weaken- 
ing a neighbouring kingdom by blowing the coals of civil war. 
He disapproved of all the pacifications that had been made or 
proposed, ever recommended the most extreme vigour, but never 
offered sufficient aid to crush the Huguenots. Strong as was his 
fanaticism, it was balanced by his political ambition ; and he had 
no desire to witness the decided triumph of either party, as he 
hoped to strengthen himself as they weakened each other. 

In the conduct of Elizabeth there was no duplicity. She frankly 
aided the cause of religious liberty, both in France and in the Low 
Countries. She had no motive to protract war, or keep the strug- 
gle doubtful. Her Romanist subjects at home were always 
conspiring against her throne, and looked to France and Spain 
for aid; while, therefore, Elizabeth defended the principles of the 
Reformation on the Continent, she strengthened her authority at 
home ; by offering an asylum to the Flemings, cruelly oppressed 
by Spain, she attracted to her own dominions their manufacturing 
industry. Philip, on the contrary, gained nothing by his tortuous 
policy ; his whole expenditure for fomenting civil war in France 
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was uncompensated loss; finally, he lost his Armada, and from 
that fatal day the flag of Spain never triumphed on the ocean. 

The pacification concluded at St. Germain-en-Laye, in 1570, 
was quickly followed by the marriage of Charles 1X. with Elizabeth 
of Austria, an amiable princess, but of so reserved and timid a 
character, that she never exercised any influence over her royal 
consort; while her gentle spirit quailed beneath the imperious 
dictation of Catharine. There were great festivities at this mar- 
riage, and superficial observers might have imagined that the 
words “ Huguenot” and “ Romanist ” were expunged from the 
language of Frenchmen; but in these pretended reconciliations, 
men of forecast only detected the subtle organisation of hypocrisy ; 
and when Charles proposed his youngest sister, Margaret of 
Valois, as the wife of the Prince of Bearn, who had been trained 
in the most rigid Calvinism, the most hopeful of a permanent 
peace were either filled with doubts or began to despair. Of the 
early life of this young prince, afterwards so celebrated as Henry 
IV., we shall now give some account. 

The Prince of Bearn was the son of Antony de Bourbon and 
Jeanne D’Albret, both of whom are already known to the readers 
of these “Sketches.” He was born at Pau, where his grandfather, 
Henry D’Albret, was residing, on the 13th December, 1553, and 
the old prince undertook the early care and education of the future 
hero. He had made a will, which he always carried in a gold box, 
suspended from his neck ; for, in those days, legal documents were 
short, and therefore clear. His daughter, curious to know the 
contents of the document, had frequently asked her father to place 
it in her hands. “It shall be yours,” said the old king, “ when 


you have shown me what you bear, provided you have neither a 


puny nor an ugly child, and provided also that during the act of 


delivery you sing a song in the dialect of Bearn.” Jeanne sub- 
mitted to these conditions, and with the first pangs of maternity 
commenced her song. The old man surrendered his gold box and 
chain, placed the naked infant in the folds of his robe, and, on 
retiring, said, “‘ This is for you, my daughter; take the box ; but 
the child is for me.” The first nourishment that the eccentric 
grandfather offered to the babe was a clove of garlick, which it 
sucked, and wine was its first beverage. The young prince was 
brought up with Spartan frugality ; his diet was coarse, and, bare- 
headed and barefooted, he played with the children of peasants in 
the mountains of Bearn. 

The education of the prince was vigilantly superintended by his 
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grandfather, a man of frankness and rigid virtue, whose heart had 
never been corrupted by the frivolity or baseness of courts. He 
selected an able tutor in La Gaucherie, who instilled into his 
pupil’s mind high principles of honour; and on the death of that 
preceptor, Florent Chretien taught him the doctrines of Calvin, 
and exposed the errors of the church of Rome. In the “ Memoirs 
of Nevers” are collected some letters written by the principal 
magistrates of Bordeaux, in which the person and manners of 
young Henry are described. “We have among us,” says one of 
them, “the Prince of Bearn; it must be confessed that he is a 
charming youth. At thirteen years of age he has all the riper 
qualities of eighteen or nineteen ; he is agreeable, polite, obliging, 
and behaves to every one with an air so easy and engaging, that 
wherever he is there is alwaysa crowd. He mixes in conversation 
like a wise and prudent man, and speaks always to the purpose ; 
and when it happens that the court is the subject of discourse, it 
is easy to see that he is perfectly well acquainted with it, and 
never says more or less than he ought, in whatever place he is. 
I shall all my life hate the new religion for having robbed us of so 
worthy a subject.” Another writer expresses himself in the follow- 
ing terms ;—“ His hair is slightly red, yet the ladies think him 
not the less agreeable on that account; his face is finely shaped, 
his nose neither too long nor too .small, his eyes full of sweetness, 
his skin brown but clear, and his whole countenance animated by 
an uncommon viyacity: with all these graces, if he is not well with 
the ladies, he must be extremely unfortunate.” Again: ‘he loves 
diversions and the pleasures of the table. When he wants money, 
he obtains it in a manner quite novel, and very agreeable to others 
as well as to himself. This is his plan. ‘To those, whether men 
or women, whom he thinks his friends, he sends a promissory note, 
written and signed by himself, and entreats them to send back the 
note, or ‘the sum mentioned in it. Judge if there is any family 
that can refuse him ; every one looks upon it as an honour to have 
a note from this prince.” Such anecdotes, trifling as they may 
appear at first view, are among the best materials of history, for 
they not only illustrate individual character, but the spirit of the 
age. 

We have now arrived at the period when the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, long meditated, was ripe for perpetration. Every 
artifice had been used to lull the Calvinists into a false security, 
and none was more successful than the proposal of the king to 
appease civil and religious feud by intermarriages between the 
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contending parties. As already remarked, this project, so far 
from deceiving the wary, rendered them uneasy, for they suspected 
that the flowers only concealed a yawning abyss; but the vast 
majority only looked at the surface, and yielded to the delusion. 
The king expressed a wish that the Prince of Condé should marry 
Mary of Cleves, who had been brought up under the eye of the 
Queen of Navarre, and in worldly wealth presented an advan- 
tageous alliance; while, under the royal auspices, Coligny was 
united to Jacqueline of Savoy, to whom Charles gave a nuptial 
present of one hundred thousand crowns, and, on the same occa- 
sion, transferred to the admiral all the benefices enjoyed by his 
brother Odet de Chatillon, who died at Southampton in 1571. 
In addition to these acts of ostensible graciousness, the king 
affected to display the stern impartiality of justice, by punishing 
some outrages committed at Rouen against the Huguenots, for 
which purpose he despatched the President De Marsan to that 
city. ‘The duplicity of Charles was masked by consummate adroit- 
ness. When Coligny appeared at court, he was about to fall on 
one knee, the customary mark of respect paid to royalty ; the king 
interposed, threw his arms round him, and said aloud, ‘‘I hold you 
now, admiral, nor shall you for the future quit me when you please ; 
I cannot spare so valuable a friend.” At this time he had re- 
solved upon his murder, and probably knew the names of the 
selected assassins. 

The Calvinist leaders, confident in the loyalty and honour of 
the king, fearlessly returned to Paris. Pleasure was the order of 
the day, and the nobles, imitating the court, were prodigal in their 
hospitalities and entertainments. In the middle of May, 1572, 
the Queen of Navarre arrived at the Louvre; on the 9th of June 
she was a corpse. In that age poisoning was a common practice, 
and suspicion arose, for the queen was only forty-two years of 
age, and her health was apparently sound. The memoirs of 
L’ Etoile, of D’Aubigné, and the common conversation of the 
Calvinists, attributed her death to poison, given to her in a pair of 
gloves, by a Florentine, named René, perfumer to the queen- 
mother. Davila expresses himself to the same effect. De Serres 
affirms that the physicians appointed to make a post-mortem ex- 
amination were strictly enjoined not to touch the brain. But there 
is opposing testimony of equal, if not of superior, weight. La 
Popeliniere, Péréfixe, and De Thou, deny that she was poisoned ; 
and the last-named writer says that the cause of her death was an 
abscess in her breast—an opinion supported by Matthicu, the 
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historian. In the ‘Notes to the Henriade’ it is stated that 
Carillaud, physician to the Queen of Navarre, and Desneeuds, her 
surgeon, dissected her brain, which they found sound ; all they 
detected of irregularity were some globules of water, lodged between 
the cranium and epicranium, and these they considered the causes 
of the frequent headaches from which the queen had habitually 
suffered ; moreover, they formally attested that she died of abscess 
in the breast. It must be observed that they who opened her body 
were Calvinists, and had there been any solid ground of suspicion, 
their prejudices would have inclined them to attribute her death to 
poison. It may indeed be said that their secrecy was purchased 
by the court, but this would be a most ungenerous reproach. 
Desneuds was a most zealous Protestant, and constantly wrote 
satires against the court after her death, which he would not have 
dared to have done had he been bribed; nor does he in any one 
of those writings insinuate that Jane D’Albret was poisoned. 
Moreover, it is not at all probable that so wary a woman as 
Catharine would have made a confidant of her perfumer in a matter 
of such fearful import. ‘This crime, then, is not to be added to the 
black and voluminous catalogue of the period. 

Suspicions, however, now awakened, provoked caution and 
inquiry, and men were determined to find a plot, if it did not exist. 
There was a very marked uneasiness, and the friends of Coligny 
urged him to be on his guard. Langoiran, one of his party, 
determined on quitting Paris. ‘On what account?” asked the 
admiral. “ Because they caress you too much,” was the answer ; 
‘and I would rather escape with the fools, than perish with the 
wise.” 

The marriages of the King of Navarre (for the Prince of Bearn 
took that title on his mother’s death) and of the Prince of Condé 
were now magnificently celebrated; four days afterwards an 
attempt was made to assassinate the admiral, as he was returning 
from the Louvre. His left arm was broken, and the index finger 
of his right hand shot off. The infamous Maurevel, who was 
publicly called the “king’s executioner,” was the vile instrument 
employed, Justice was demanded, and the king pledged his 
honour that it should be granted. He visited Coligny, condoled 
with him, and deceived his victim. Maurevel, the hired murderer, 
was seen to enter the house of an intimate friend of the Guises ; 
he obtained a horse from the stables, and rode away unmolested. 
Whether the king had instigated this foul deed is doubtful, but 
certain it is that Catharine avowed that she had armed the assassin, 
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and justified herself, on the plea that Coligny was raising twenty 
thousand soldiers in Switzerland, She so artfully worked on the 
fears of Charles, convincing him that his own life was not safe so 
long as the two parties were equipoised, that he rose with fury 
from his seat, and swearing by his usual oath, the death of the 
Saviour, exclaimed, * Since you deem it right to slay the admiral, 
I consent; but let the slaughter extend to all the Huguenots in 
France without exception, for I wish that not one may live to 
reproach me with this decision.” ‘This is no coloured or exaggerated 
statement. The Duke of Anjou, the king’s brother, who was 
present and heard this dreadful colloquy, communicated the very 
words to his favourite physician, Miron, by whom they were 
recorded, 

‘ All scruples were now removed; and as delay might put the 
Calvinists on their defence, the night of the 28rd and 24th of 
August was fixed upon for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
revengeful Guise, who believed, or pretended to believe, that 
Coligny had instigated Poltrot to murder his father at Orleans, 
hurried to the admiral’s residence, accompanied by two of his 
creatures,—Petrucci, a native of Sienna in Italy, and Béme, a 
German,—escorted by a party of soldiers. They burst open the 
doors of the apartment where Coligny was saying his prayers, 
before retiring to sleep. ‘‘ Are you Coligny?” asked the German. 
“Tam,” was the answer; “‘ young man, respect my grey hairs.” 
The ruffian at once passed his sword through his body; other 
blows followed, and the veteran champion of religious liberty fell 
on the floor, weltering in his blood, “It is all over,” shouted 
Béme, from the window. ‘Monsieur D’Angouléme does not 
believe it,” answered Guise; “nor will he believe it till he sees 
the old heretic at his feet,” ‘The corpse was instantly thrown into 
the court-yard ; the Duke D’ Angouléme wiped away the blood from 
the face, that he might be satisfied of the admiral’s identity ; and, 
it is said, that he so far forgot himself as to trample the body 
under his feet, * 

The savage indignities did not stop at this point. The corpse 
was dragged through the streets, carried to Montfaucon, where 
cattle were slaughtered for the Paris market, and hung by the 
heels on a gibbet. The king added to his infamy by visiting this 
dishonouring spectacle ; it was remarked to him that the body 
emitted a bad smell: he answered, in the language of Vitellius,— 


* Esprit de la Ligue, t. i. p, 295, 
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“The carcase of an enemy always emits a grateful odour.” The 
Protestant writers affirm that Coligny’s head was sent to Rome by 
Catharine, to’ prove her zeal to the pope. His memory was 
branded by Parliament; his children were degraded; the castle 
of Chatillon was razed to the ground, and all the trees on the 
estate cut down to within four feet of the ground. The historian 
Mezeray relates, that all the particulars of the death of Coligny 
were predicted to him by one Michael Cuellet, whom the admiral 
had sentenced to be hanged. This prophet told him that he 
would be assassinated, thrown out of a window, and hung up by 
the heels. This anecdote is here recorded merely as a specimen of 
the credulity of the times. 

The streets of Paris ran red with blood. Neither age nor sex 
were spared. Private malignity, as well as religious hatred, 
dragged its victims from the most private recesses, Every 
demoniac passion had free scope. Men of the highest and lowest 
rank vied with each other in atrocity. Marshal 'Tavannes rushed 
from house to house, exclaiming, “ Bleed! bleed! physicians say 
that bleeding is as good in August as in May.”’ He was sincere, 
for on his death-bed he told his confessor that what he did on 
St. Bartholomew’s day would efface all his sins. ‘The Dukes of 
Guise and Montpensier rode through the streets, shouting aloud, 
“It is the will of the king; slay on to the last, and let not one 
escape!” Pezou, a-butcher, boasted that in one day he killed or 
drowned one hundred Huguenots. René, perfumer to the queen, 
visited the prisons, and tortured the prisoners by plunging daggers 
into them. Crucé, a wire-drawer, bared his naked arm, and told 
the people with exultation that he had put to death four hundred 
Calvinists. At the Louvre, the nobility, who had been decoyed to 
Paris to celebrate the nuptials of the king of Navarre, were 
massacred in cold blood ; they were called out one by one, and 
shot in the court-yard by soldiers, who stood in two long ranks 
with loaded muskets ready to execute the sanguinary orders they 
had received. Brantome declares, that as soon as the light dawned 
after the night of the 23rd, the king posted himself at the window 
of his bed-room, and seeing some stragglers attempting to escape, 
fired into the midst of them with a fowling-piece. It is also known 
that he had loaded muskets handed up to him, which he dis- 
charged indiscriminately at the crowd. He imprisoned the King 
of Navarre and the Prince of Condé, allowing them three days to 
renounce Calvinism. When the time had expired, he summoned 
them into his presence, and in an impassioned voice, said to them, 
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and justified herself, on the plea that Coligny was raising twenty 
thousand soldiers in Switzerland, She so artfully worked on the 
fears of Charles, convincing him that his own life was not safe so 
long as the two parties were equipoised, that he rose with fury 
from his seat, and swearing by his usual oath, the death of the 
Saviour, exclaimed, “ Since you deem it right to slay the admiral, 
I consent; but let the slaughter extend to all the Huguenots in 
France without exception, for I wish that not one may live to 
reproach me with this decision,” ‘This is no coloured or exaggerated 
statement. The Duke of Anjou, the king’s brother, who was 
present and heard this dreadful colloquy, communicated the very 
words to his favourite physician, Miron, by whom they were 
recorded, 

‘ All scruples were now removed ; and as delay might put the 
Calvinists on their defence, the night of the 28rd and 24th of 
August was fixed upon for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
revengeful Guise, who believed, or pretended to believe, that 
Coligny had instigated Poltrot to murder his father at Orleans, 
hurried to the admiral’s residence, accompanied by two of his 
creatures,—Petrucci, a native of Sienna in Italy, and Béme, a 
German,—escorted by a party of soldiers. They burst open the 
doors of the apartment where Coligny was saying his prayers, 
before retiring to sleep. ‘* Are you Coligny?” asked the German. 
“T am,” was the answer; “young man, respect my grey hairs.” 
The ruffian at once passed his sword through his body; other 
blows followed, and the veteran champion of religious liberty fell 
on the floor, weltering in his blood. “It is all over,” shouted 
Béme, from the window. “Monsieur D’Angouléme does not 
believe it,’’ answered Guise; “nor will he believe it till he sees 
the old heretic at his feet,” ‘The corpse was instantly thrown into 
the court-yard ; the Duke D’ Angouléme wiped away the blood from 
the face, that he might be satisfied of the admiral’s identity ; and, 
it is said, that he so far forgot himself as to trample the body 
under his feet,* 

The savage indignities did not stop at this point. The corpse 
was dragged through the streets, carried to Montfaucon, where 
cattle were slaughtered for the Paris market, and hung by the 
heels on a gibbet. The king added to his infamy by visiting this 
dishonouring spectacle ; it was remarked to him that the body 
emitted a bad smell: he answered, in the language of Vitellius,— 
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“The carcase of an enemy always emits a grateful odour.” The 
Protestant writers affirm that Coligny’s head was sent to Rome by 
Catharine, to’ prove her zeal to the pope. His memory was 
branded by Parliament; his children were degraded; the castle 
of Chatillon was razed to the ground, and all the trees on the 
estate cut down to within four feet of the ground. The historian 
Mezeray relates, that all the particulars of the death of Coligny 
were predicted to him by one Michael Cuellet, whom the admiral 
had sentenced to be hanged. This prophet told him that he 
would be assassinated, thrown out of a window, and hung up by 
the heels. This anecdote is here recorded merely as a specimen of 
the credulity of the times. 

The streets of Paris ran red with blood. Neither age nor sex 
were spared. Private malignity, as well as religious hatred, 
dragged its victims from the most private recesses, Every 
demoniac passion had free scope. Men of the highest and lowest 
rank vied with each other in atrocity. Marshal Tavannes rushed 
from house to house, exclaiming, “ Bleed! bleed! physicians say 
that bleeding is as good in August as in May.” He was sincere, 
for on his death-bed he told his confessor that what he did on 
St. Bartholomew’s day would efface all his sins. The Dukes of 
Guise and Montpensier rode through the streets, shouting aloud, 
“Tt is the will of the king; slay on to the last, and let not one 
escape!” Pezou, a butcher, boasted that in one day he killed or 
drowned one hundred Huguenots. René, perfumer to the queen, 
visited the prisons, and tortured the prisoners by plunging daggers 
into them. Crucé, a wire-drawer, bared his naked arm, and told 
the people with exultation that he had put to death four hundred 
Calvinists. At the Louvre, the nobility, who had been decoyed to 
Paris to celebrate the nuptials of the king of Navarre, were 
massacred in cold blood ; they were called out one by one, and 
shot in the court-yard by soldiers, who stood in two long ranks 
with loaded muskets ready to execute the sanguinary orders they 
had received. Brantome declares, that as soon as the light dawned 
after the night of the 23rd, the king posted himself at the window 
of his bed-room, and seeing some stragglers attempting to escape, 
fired into the midst of them with a fowling-piece. It is also known 
that he had loaded muskets handed up to him, which he dis- 
charged indiscriminately at the crowd. He imprisoned the King 
of Navarre and the Prince of Condé, allowing them three days to 
renounce Calvinism. When the time had expired, he summoned 
them into his presenee, and in an impassioned voice, said to them, 
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“ Death, the mass, or the bastille, take your choice.” ‘The love 
of life is strong in youth ; they both recanted, as did their wives. 
These atrocities were not confined to Paris; murder stalked over 
the provinces. We forbear from entering into the horrible details ; 
suffice it to say that Sully makes the number of victims 70,000 ; 
while Péréfixe raises the number to 100,000. 

Guilt gnawed at the heart of Charles. Conscience smote him. 
As the assassin of his subjects, he felt that he had degraded 
royalty, and he descended to falsehood to palliate or justify his 
crime. He convened parliament, and held a bed of justice, in 
which he charged Coligny with treason, imputing to him the foul 
intention of exterminating the royal family. By aspersing the 
fair fame of that virtuous man, he deepened his own infamy: could 
this accusation have been substantiated by evidence, it would have 
been easy to have condemned the admiral judicially; but there 
was not the shadow of proof, and he was murdered because he 
could not have been legally convicted. 

Charles also endeavoured to excuse himself at foreign courts. 
When his ambassador presented himself before Queen Elizabeth 
of England to vindicate his king, the hall of audience was craped 
in deepest black ; a gloomy silence prevailed; he was greeted by 
no friendly eye ; every countenance was melancholy. The queen 
neither rose from her seat nor extended her hand. She read the 
exculpatory documents, and expressed the sternest indignation at 
the atrocious outrage. A cry of horror rang through Germany, 
and in every district the perfidy and wickedness of Charles were 
vehemently denounced. 

Opposite feelings dominated at Rome. News of the massacre 
was hailed with rapturous joy. The city was illuminated, and 
salvos of artillery proclaimed the punishment of heresy. A medal 
was struck to commemorate this cruel tragedy. On one side was the 
head of Pope Gregory XIL., on the other an exterminating angel, 
striking down the Huguenots, some of whom were represented as 
fleeing from his wrath, while others were being trampled under 
foot. It had the following brief inscription: Huconororum 
Srraces. Madrid surpassed Rome in exultation at the butchery. 
The morose Philip was rarely seen to smile, nor had the great 
naval victory at Lepanto over the Turks roused him from his grim 
and apathetic repose ; but when he heard that the streets of Paris 
had flowed red with Protestant blood, his sombre gravity dis- 
appeared, his countenance became radiant with pleasing emotions, 
and his black heart gloated with delight over the narrative of 
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slaughter. Munificent presents rewarded the diligence of the 
courier who brought him the authentic details from Paris; an 
autograph letter of congratulation to Charles attested the happiness 
of the Spanish king, who, for the first time in his dreary and 
unsocial life, not only caroused with his nobles, but rejoiced in 
public. But in these demonstrations the cunning of the politician 
was blended with the fury of the bigot, for he knew that the 
massacre had weakened the national strength of France, from 
whose blood-stained soil the best artificers had fled. Brantome 
relates, that the admiral of Castile read the French despatches at 
a table, at which the young Duke del’ Infantado was seated. 
“Were Coligny and his associates Christians ?” ingenuously asked 
the innocent prince. ‘Undoubtedly they were,” replied the 
admiral. “Why then, since they were Christians, were they 
butchered like wild beasts?” ‘Gently, my prince,” said the 
admiral ; “know you not that the war of France is the peace of 
Spain?” * At a later date Spain expiated the guilt of this 
political hypocrisy ; for the punishment of crime, though postponed, 
is sure, whether the crime be that of nations or of individuals, 

The pacificatory results anticipated by the court from the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew were disappointed. The blood of 
martyrs never falls on a barren soil. Men die, principles live. 
Physical force can never extinguish moral power; and extensive 
as murder had been in its range, it had not exterminated the love 
of religious liberty, or filled its supporters with panic or cowardice. 
Justice, revenge, pity, indignation, self-defence, put arms into the 
hands of a warlike and outraged people. The refugees in Eng- 
land, Germany, and the Low Countries, did not appeal in vain to 
the chivalrous spirit of their fellow-religionists. Funds were 
raised, volunteers offered their valour. In France, the towns of 
Montauban, Nimes, and La Rochelle formed themselves into a 
confederation, declaring their union an independent republic. 
Calvinism rallied to its standard eighteen thousand warriors, and 
became master of a hundred towns, castles, and fortresses; and 
Condillac asserts, that the nobility of England offered to raise 
twenty thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry, land them 
in France, and maintain them at their own expense for six months ; 
but that Elizabeth prohibited the expedition. The fourth religious 
war now commenced, and heroic La Rochelle made for itself an 
honourable name in the annals of military patriotism. 


* Brantome, t, ix. p. 189. ¢ Condillac, t. xiii. p. 186. 
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While civil war was raging, the Angel of Death was about to 
summon Charles LX. to his dread account. Evil counsellors, bad 
example, a depraved mother, violent passions uncurbed by the 
restraint of a religious education, made him the curse of his 
people and the opprobrium of humanity. His chief accomplishment 
was profane swearing. But let us be just; he was not deficient 
in polite literature, in which he had been instructed by Amyot ; 
but he only had a perception of the beauties of style in which the 
ancient authors excelled; the virtues they inculcated left no im- 
pression on his mind; and, in his last moments of bitter agony, 
the King of France quailed before the King of Terrors. The 
dying sinner was condemned by his own conscience ; he had no hope 
of mercy, for-he had been merciless, From that fatal day in 
which he had ordered the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and in 
which he had played so infamous a part, he was observed to be 
gloomy and wretched, and was heard to groan involuntarily. His 
physician, the famous Ambrose Paré, though a Calvinist, possessed 
a large share of his confidence and esteem, and to him he freely 
disclosed his mental tortures. ‘ Ambrose,” said the king, “I 
know not what has happened to me during these two or three days 
past, but I feel my mind and body as much at enmity with each 
other as if I was seized with fever; sleeping or waking the mur- 
dered Huguenots seem ever present to my eyes, with ghastly faces, 
and weltering in their blood. I wish the innocent and the helpless 
had been spared.”* These are touching proofs of a tardy repent- 
ance ; and they are here recorded, as they teach us that humanity 
can never wholly descend to brutalism; conscience saves it from 
that degradation. Happy are those who listen to its earliest 
admonitions, and obey them ! 

The King of Navarre witnessed the death of Charles IX., who 
recommended his wife and infant daughter to his protection. 
Such a request, at so solemn an hour, is instructive ; it shows that 
vice is compelled to honour and even trust to virtue. When 
Charles was in health, he offered the choice of “death or the 
mass”’ to his royal kinsman ; he now implored the aid of the man 
he had so bitterly outraged. Charles cautioned the King of 
Navarre to distrust . . . ., but he whispered so faintly, that no 
one heard the name but the prince to whom it was addressed.t 


* Sully, t. i. p. 43. 
t In the notes to the Henriade, it is said that Charles alluded to the 


Duke of Anjou, then king of Poland. Cayet makes Catharine the object of 
the allusion. 
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“ My son, you should not speak thus,” observed Catharine. “ Why 
not ?” replied Charles ; “it is perfectly true.” He expired on the 
30th May, 1574, bathed in his blood, which oozed out at every 
pore. 

(To be continued.) 
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PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD 
TRAVELLER, 


COLFIORITO—REMARKABLE DOGS—ROAD TO FOLIGNO—SCENERY— 
EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, 


On our way from Tolentino we slept one night high up the 
Apennines, at a lonely little village called Colfiorito, or the 
“ Flowery Hill,’—a poetical name, but not very appropriate, for it 
is a bleak, dreary place, with a broad quagmire in front of it. 
None stop at the village who can push on farther. We could not 
choose, for our old white horses were quite worn out, and to ease 
them we had walked nearly all the way from Serravalle. But 
even here, in a little roadside public-house, we found a tolerably 
good dinner and clean beds. ‘The case was very different when I 
stopped here for a few hours a quarter of a century ago. ‘The 
long peace, and the frequent going and coming of shoals of 
travellers—and particularly of comfort-loving English people—had 
led to the agreeable change. Year after year our money has 
been poured through nearly all parts of the Italian peninsula, and 
with our money a good many of our notions, and comforts, and 
domestic habits. Everywhere we now saw some signs of this 
nglish influence. It began in the hotels and lodging-houses, 
but, in the cities and great towns, it has gradually spread through 
other quarters and dwellings. 

Our very civil landlord was the proud possessor of two of the 
handsomest and largest pointers I ever beheld. ‘They were of the 
fine, double-nosed Spanish breed, but I never saw such dogs in 
Spain. The breed had been improved by a countryman who lived 
up in the mountains, and who had procured his original stock from 
a priest who had come up from Leghorn. We could not judge of 
their performance in the field; but in-doors their docility, intelli- 
gence, and acuteness were surprising. The larger of those two 
magnificent dogs ought to be sent to England, were it only for 
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Sir Edwin Landseer to paint his portrait. Our host told us that 
many travellers, and particularly English, had tempted him with 
the offer of very high prices for this animal, but that he liked him 
so much himself, and found him so useful, that he could not find it 
. in his heart to sell him. I liked honest Boniface all the better for 
this; and I earnestly recommended him to advise his friend to 
keep up that beautiful breed. It is something to have had an 
improvement, though it had been only in dogs. 

We left Colfiorito at a very early hour the next morning. The 
ride from thence to Foligno was perfectly magical. First we 
finished the little that remained of the ascent of the bare, rocky 
Colfiorito ridge. Then we plunged into a deep, wooded, narrow 
valley, with a dashing foaming stream, a primitive mill, and a rude 
little stone village ; then we reascended, and came upon a loftier 
ridge, beyond which the waters, instead of flowing to the Adriatic, 
run for the Tiber and the Tyrrhenian sea. From the brow of that 
mountain I once more caught a view—a faint and distant, but 
a lovely view—of the pure Clitumnus, winding in the plain like a 
thread of silver. Our road, magnificently engineered and safe, 
next ran along the side of a very broad and deep ravine, and 
gently descended towards the valley of the Clitumnus. On our 
left hand we had, for a considerable distance, a dead wall of rock, 
but the views on our right, on the sides of the mountains beyond 
the broad chasm, were of the highest order of beauty. ‘There were 
tiny villages perched upon rocks like eagles’ nests; white little 
churches shining out from among the trees on little green knolls ; 
and convents, and diminutive hermitages, rising one above the 
other, and crowned by a white chapel, whose top was in the clouds 
or in the morning vapour, which had not quite rolled away from 
the loftiest of the mountains. Here was the very scenery which 
Pietro Perugino and the still earlier painters of the Roman school 
so dearly loved to introduce in their backgrounds, because it was 
at once the most striking and familiar scenery to them in their 
own native mountains. ‘Those backgrounds are often hard, crude, 
and out of perspective, the topmost hermitage or chapel seeming 
at times to be in very dangerous proximity to the head of the 
principal figure in the picture—the Saint, or Madonna—but to one 
who has lived long in the south of Italy they are charming in their 
quaintness and truthfulness. I can never look at one of them with- 
out emotion. 
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